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‘What is Koppers 


lhis...and more! 


HE big motor at the left is delivering 3,000 horse- 

power to drive a billet mill in a steel plant. At the 
right, just out of the picture, is a huge flywheel. To 
keep two rotating units like this in perfect alignment 
all the time is virtually impossible, but if they are 
rigidly connected and mot in alignment, excessive 
bearing wear, possible shaft failure due to fatigue, 
and other operating troubles will result. 

The answer to this problem is a flexible coupling. 

The most satisfactory flexible connection is a Fast’s 
Self-aligning Coupling, produced by the Bartlett 
Hayward Division of Koppers. 

Its flexibility is purely mechanical; no rubber, 
leather, fiber, laminated pins, springs, grids, discs or 
other flexible materials are used. The load-bearing 
surfaces are protected against wear by a positive 
film of oil. This oil is kept permanently clean by 


rocking bearings, which make precise metal-to-metal 
contact and are in the one position where they form: 
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permanent dust-proof and moisture-proof seals. 

The Fast’s Coupling in this picture is the first large, 
heavy-duty Fast’s ever built, and it is still functioning 
perfectly after more than 22 years of service. Count- 
less other records like this have been made by Fast’s. 

Although Koppers thus makes the best flexible 
coupling, this is not Koppers’ only business. It designs 
and builds coke-oven and byproduct plants; recovers 
and refines coal tar chemicals; produces roofing and 
paving materials; pressure-treats timber; manufactures 
great quantities of piston rings and many other 
products. It is the industry that serves all industry. 
—Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


Buy War Bonds .. . and keep them 
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Here comes a blue star turned into a blue chip 


HE sooner those boys step off your service flag 

(or someone else’s) into your business, the sooner 
you’re going to have a new lift, unlike anything you’ve 
felt for years. 


Employee training? They’re the finished products 
of the greatest program of finding and developing 
skills this world ever saw. 


Morale getting a little low around the place? A few 
of these lads with their eagerness to get back and get 
ahead will snap it up in a hurry. 


Discipline a little lax? These boys are the essence of 
discipline at its best. And they’ll keep it, because they 
know they could not coast on their war jobs—they 
must progress on their peace jobs. 


There are men with practically every skill you 
could possibly want, and we mean skill. Those skills 
are good enough to lick the toughest job the: world 
ever saw. Use them to help you lick the business 
problems ahead. 


These men are blue chips. 


‘Published in cooperation with the War Advertising Council with the gratitude and pride all Americans feel for our fighting men 
—by The B. F. Goodrich Company. 








ELECTRIC CABLES are the nervous system of our mighty war- 
ships. Helping control their electrical energy is one of 
Sylvania’s important jobs. Inside wires are wrapped with 
flame-retardant, space-saving Sylvania cellophane, which 
aids in insulation, separates the component parts of the 
cable and with its different colors acts as a coding device. 


From cable protection to flavor protection is a long” 
jump. Yet the qualities of Sylvania cellophane that made it 
indispensable to the war effort are equally important in food 
packaging. This versatile material seals flavor and aroma in 
... keeps candy in tip-top condition from maker to con- 
sumer. You can be sure these wartime developments will 
result in more uses for Sylania cellophane—better cellophane. 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. *& Plast and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. © Registered Trade Mark 
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What Does A Girl Have To 
To Be A Pin-Up”? 


IGGS might answer, ‘Provide a lot of this and a lot of 
that in the right places,’” eh, Maggie? 


But yow don’t need one single, solitary bit added OR sub- 
tracted, Maggie darlin’! 


You really rate. Why, you were a pin-up girl before today’s 
bathing suit ever saw the light of day. You're pinned up— 
to stay—in the hearts of the 20,000,000 Americans who 
read Puck-The Comic Weekly. 


Papas in Paducah, boys in Boise—boys and girls all over 
America who grew up with you, are sticking with you, 
they /ove you, Maggie! 


They love “Blondie,” too. And ‘Tillie the Toiler.”” And 
guess who gets pinned up by a certain cadet at West Point? 
“Queen Aleta’”—that cadet goes for her in a big way—a bit 
more than ‘‘Aleta’s” hero, ‘‘Prince Valiant,’’ would like 
to admit. 





























That’s The Comic Weekly for you—cartoon girls with pin- 
up personalities—laughs, loves, thrills and tears—the great- 
est show of hits on earth! The on/y publication of its kind 
in the world—twenty million readers, worth their weight in 
green-backs to every advertiser in Puck -The Comic Weekly. 


And maybe this is something you ought to pin-up yourself: 


The Comic Weekly’s 51 smart advertisers are doing 
something so simple it might seem radical. When they 
have mass-consumption products to sell darned if 
they don’t use the devices, the language AND the, 
medium that the millions like! 


Think about Puck-The Comic Weekly this way: It provides 
plenty of “this and that’’ for its ‘great audience of readers 
...and in the right places, too...right in the homes of more 
than 6,500,000 families from the Atlantic Seaboard to the 
West Coast. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y., or Heatst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Restrictions. Notable among wartime 
restrictions lifted were: 

Automobiles. Automobile manufacturers 
were freed to make as many cars as they 
can produce. But the new cars cannot be 
equipped with spare tires. 

Deliveries. All restrictions on retail de- 
liveries, by stores, laundries, dairies and 
the like were removed, effective Novémber 
1, permitting daily deliveries again. 

Travel. Railroads were permitted to re- 
sume running special holiday trains to sea- 
shore, mountain and other resorts, in time 
for Labor Day. Bus travel to resort places 
was freed of all restrictions. 

Fuel oil. Householders were freed of 
curbs on the installation of new oil-burn- 
ing heating equipment. 

Construction. Controls on virtually all 
industrial construction were abandoned. 

Penicillin. All controls, as to use and al- 
location were removed. 

Paper. Except for newsprint, paper con- 
trols were lifted. 


Consumer prospects took shape: 

Durables. The War Production Board 
drew up a timetable for the return of con- 

‘sumer durables: Electric ranges are to be 
on the market in fair quantity by Decem- 
ber. Washing machines are to be in pro- 
duction in prewar volume in the last quar- 
ter of this year. Electric fans will be plen- 
tiful by the time they are needed next 
spring, and available sooner. Refrigera- 
tors are to be in such supply by mid-Oc- 
tober that distribution controls can be re- 
moved. Photographic film and paper aré 
to be in adequate supply toward the end 
of the year. 

Radios and tubes in quantities sufficient 
to satisfy all civilian needs were promised 
by the industry within eight months. 

Prices. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion said washing machines, kitchenware, 
and ironers, and most other durables, 
would come back at 1942 prices. OPA also 
announced that the ceiling price of gaso- 
line in the Eastefn Seaboard area would 


be reduced soon, by from six tenths of a 
cent to one and one half cents a gallon. 
Phonograph records. Orders were issued 
intended to increase the number of phono- 
graph records available to civilians. 


Ration points validated. OPA an- 
nounced that five new red ration stamps 
would become valid on Sept. 1. They are 
stamps L-1, M-1, N-1, P-1 and Q-1 in 
Ration Book Four. Each stamp is worth 
ten points. Effective September 1, too, 
sugar stamp No. 38, in Book Four, be- 
comes valid for five pounds: Sugar stamp 
No. 36 becomes invalid on the same date. 


Christmas gifts for servicemen. The 
mailing season for Christmas gifts to men 
still overseas was fixed, as in the past, at 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. The services asked that 


, senders take special care to be sure that 
those for whom the gifts are intended ex- 


pect still to be overseas at Christmas. 


Salvage drives. The War Production 
Board asked the nation’s 21,000 volunteer 
salvage committees to stay on the job lest 
the reconversion program be impeded. The 
agency said that salvaging of paper, fats, 
oils and tin should continue because of the 
scarcity of these materials. 


Victory loan. The Treasury announced 
that the eighth and final war loan drive, 
the Victory Loan, is to begin October 29. 
The goal is $11,000,000.000. Plans are that 
individual purchases shall total $4,000,- 
000,000, half that amount in E bonds, 


with $7,000,000,000 additional coming 
from investors other than banks. 
Casualties. Nearly complete reports 


showed United States casualty totals for 
the entire war to have reached 1,070,819. 
Figures for the Army were: 199,656 killed, 
571,179 wounded, 33,543 missing and 
119,103 prisoners of war. Navy figures 
were: 53,229 killed, 80,039 wounded, 
10,426 missing and 3,644 prisoners. 
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A DEDICATION 






The honor of defeating Germany rests with our fighting 





men, and those of our Allies. No one questions that. And 






no one gives more credit for Germany's defeat to Amer- 






ica’s war production machine than our men themselves. 






There is room in the glory of this great achievement for 





everyone ... and included are the people, the facilities and 






the resources of the Gulf South. This region became, early 






in the war, a mighty workshop for Victory . . . a center for 






the production of rubber, aviation gasoline, shells, ships, 





planes, guns, fabrics, foodstuffs, metals and chemicals .. . 






and the lumber and paper for containers in which to ship 







this material to the battlefronts. 


But the struggle that ended in Germany represented only 





one war ... one Victory. The men who carry our colors to 






the islands of the Pacific are beckoning to America to speed 






the supplies for the second .and last victory. And the Gulf 






South is “keeping the pressure on,” pouring out its strength 






and skill in rich resources the same as before V-E Day... 






until the Empire of Japan is fully and completely conquered, 








Meanwhile, as resources of the Gulf South are made avail- 


able for civilian production, many industries are seeking and 






locating desirable sites in the Gulf South—this is the begin- 






ning of postwar reconversion in this rich area; a surge that 






will grow as the time of final victory draws nearer. 








UNITED GAS...SERVING THE wl ocell? 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 
i For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Superintendent of Industrial Development. 
For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San 
Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
Marshall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISI|ANA—New Iberia, Opelouses; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 
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“Hey —it’s the ice cream 


There’s plenty of excitement in 
lonely Pacific outposts when the 
curious craft shown here heaves 
over the horizon. 

It’s officially a BRL (Barge, Re- 
frigerated, Large). Built of con- 
crete, 265 feet long, it cost a million 
dollars. And it’s worth every penny 
of that to lonely American boys 
who are fed up with alphabet ra- 
tions, however nutritious. 

Each BRL (the Army operates 
three) is a floating refrigerator and 
food factory. It carries 1500 tons of 
frozen meat, 500 tons of fresh vege- 
tables, eggs, cheese and milk. And 
a big ice cream freezer. 


The machine can make 500 gal- 
lons of ice cream a day —with stor- 
age space for 1500 gallons more. 
Can you imagine a greater tonic to 
body and spirit than real ice cream 
served in steaming jungles or on 
hard-won beachheads? It’s a touch 
of home as well as a valuable food. 
Many tons of the powdered ice 
cream mix that makes this possible 
are furnished by National Dairy. 

Meantime, back home, National 
Dairy Laboratories keep working 
to bring to soldiers and civilians 
alike—in newer, better forms—all 
the health milk— 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


inherent in 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


factory !" 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ...as a base 
for the development of new prod- 
ucts and materials ...as a source 
of health and enduring progress on 
the farms and in the towns and 


cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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There is some clashing of gears, some sand in the wheels as the world sets 
about shifting to peace. Just to show what is going on..... 

Lend-Lease, from being a prop to allies, is to become a center of argument. 

A note of impatience is creeping into U.S.-French relations. Mr. Truman 
reflected it in a few curt words to visiting French newspapermen. 

Russian-British relations are none too good and aren't getting better. 

Bulgaria's election is a matter of British-U.S. disapproval. 

British express open doubt that the new division of Germany can work. 

Hong Kong's future is becoming a matter of British-Chinese argument. 

China is threatened with civil war. We tell you this story on page 22. 

The French are ready to argue about the future of Indo-China. 

The point is that nationalistic sentiments are cropping up just a few days 
after the shooting has stopped; that fine expressions and altruistic attitudes 
of fighting days quickly give way to matters of self-interest just as soon as the 
danger is past. All isn't smooth sailing in the period ahead. 




















Lend-Lease termination isn't such a simple act as it seems to be. 

Russia, can tighten her belt, pull further into a shell, and get along. 

Great Britain isn't finding it so easy; is not so able to stand alone right 
after a main prop has been knocked from under her economy, without warning. 

China never received much and will be disappointed, but not further hurt. 

France has some dollars and is in a pretty good earning position. Loans 
now being arranged will tide her over. France isn't burdened with a big army. 











TAMPS 


It is the British who are hit hard by sudden Lend-Lease cutback, who are way 
off base with no easy way to get back on, except by careful planning. 

Britain's problem can be explained this way..... 

Debt owed abroad as result of war, excluding Lend-Lease, is $14,000,000,000. 

Current spending abroad is at a rate of about $8,000,000,000 a year. 











and 

wade Income from abroad, from all sources, is about $3,000,000,000. 

pee That's a net deficit of about $5,000,000,000. Lend-Lease covers most, if 

aia not all, of that deficit. Lend-Lease supplies about $2,000,000,000 in food and 
vital materials valuable in peace as well as in war. Also, it supplies materials 

— of all kinds for British military forces in many parts of the world. Without 

‘= Lend-Lease, British external debt would be far above present $14,000,000,000. 

and To survive, Britain must build exports to pay for needed goods. During war 





Britain's exports fell to one third of prewar. Rebuilding takes time. 


Against that background, Lend-Lease exports were stopped without warning. 
Resulting alternatives for the British are twos 
l. Tighten the British belt further, go hungry, turn to more socialism. 
2. Borrow funds to pay for goods once supplied on Lend-Lease. 
U.S. is offering loans at 2% per cent interest, with 30 years to pay, for 
| former Lend-Lease clients who want to take goods already contracted for. 
- (over) 
Written for the issue of August 31, 1945, Volume XIX—No. 9 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


There is a strong British opinion that Britain cannot afford to borrow more 
even on the generous terms offered by U.S. Those holding this opinion insist 
that Britain must turn to a planned economy, that she must use many devices of 
the kind that Germany used under Hitler, that Russia uses to control exports and 
imports, to make the most of a bargaining position that any big buyer possesses. 

Prospect is strong that temporary measures will be worked out to cushion 
the shock of an end to Lend-Lease. Even so, that won't solve Britain's problem. 
The British need time to shift from war, to get back on their feet. 





Japan, almost surely will try hard to please U.S. during occupation. 

Terms offered Japan, on good behavior, probably can be fulfilled within two 
or, at most, three years. We tell you of those terms on page 20. 

Japanese game in the future will be to try to stir up trouble, to try to 
play off U.S. against Russia in China, to pose as the exponent of independence 
for the colonial people of Asia, as proponent of independence for India. 

It's to be interesting to see how long U.S. maintains its Far East position. 











Demobilization will speed up once Japan is disarmed and meek. 

In Germany, it already is being said that 250,000 Americans can do the job 
of occupying; that occupation can end in about 2 years, not in the 5 planned. 

In Japan, under surrender terms, only specified areas are to be occupied. 
It seems highly doubtful that the 1,000,000 men talked of will be required. 

Army-Navy idea of keeping 5,000,000 men in service 12 to 18 months from now 
is going to be put to a real test in months ahead. Congressmen facing the vot- 
ers in 1946 primaries will probably have their hands full if they have gone along 
with present Administration plans for slow demobilization. 

The tune will change as voting time approaches. 














At home, full employment is to grow into the big domestic issue. 

Congress may soon approve the idea of full employment, may even assert that 
the Government should "assure" a job to everybody who wants a job. 

That's the easiest part of it. The hard part is to deliver, to do more than 
draw up a budget that is supposed to represent full employment. 

Just to show what “could be involved in this operation..... 

If 7,000,000 were estimated to be unemployed, a minimum federal budget to 
assure full employment would be $35,000,000,000. It was $9,000,000,000 in prewar. 














least $10,000,000,000 a year. Government investment on that scale would not be 
easy; would probably call for a large degree of socialization in some fields. 

Either that, or Government would simply spread the money around. 

It is easy to spend in war when goods are produced to be destroyed. It is 
not so easy when Government spends on goods to be enjoyed by the public. 

What Congress really is doing is giving a signal that it prefers inflation 
to deflation in postwar; that it won't go along with any effort to try to squeeze 
the nation back into a pattern of lower wages, incomes, prices, profits. 





Mr. Truman is beginning to get caught in the middle; is beginning to face 
his real tests. The going may not be so .easy in months ahead. 

Congress already is showing signs of being balky on postwar plans. 

Uncmployment insurance is to be eyed carefully. So is sovial security, in 
general. There seems to be no rush to meet unemployment problems head on. 

Draft _act is probably in for some attention. 

Demobilization plans of the White House will be under severe fire. 

The President's patience probably will be tried severely in weeks ahead. 
Traditional division between executive and legislature will reappear before long. 














See also pages 13, 15, 52. 
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® These Japanese cormorants have a ringside seat to one of the 
greatest spectacles of all time. And the show is practically continuous. 
Day after day huge fleets of bombers roar over Nipponese cities, 
shoot down Jap interceptors, blast at industrial centers, disrupt 
enemy communications. 

But, remember, it takes millions of gallons of high-octane gasoline 
to put on this show. Shipload after shipload of aviation gasoline is 
still going overseas. That’s why gasoline quantity and quality here 
at home must still be limited. 

Not until the Army and Navy say it is okay will you get all the 
gasoline you want or gasoline of the highest quality. But then you 
can look forward to getting the post-war Ethyl — a gasoline that 
will bring o-:¢ te top performance of any car. 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





ETHYL IS A TRADE MARK NAME 











IRON FIREMAN 





— saves fuel 
— saves labor 


RON FIREMAN stokers save labor, 

releasing critical manpower for other 
work. They also save fuel. Engineered 
to the specific firing requirements of the 
particular boiler and its particular job, 
Iron Fireman stokers automatically 
feed exactly the right amount of coal 
to produce just the amount of steam 
needed, when it is needed. 


Answer to Labor Shortage 
Richmond Professional Inst., College 
of William and Mary, Richmond, Va., 
says: “Iron Fireman has enabled us to 
meet the labor situation during the war. 
If we had not installed these stokers I 
do not believe we could have kept our 
buildings heated during the present 
period of labor scarcity.” 

Iron Fireman nationwide engineer- 
ing service will survey your boiler 
room without charge and render you 
a report. Ask for this service and learn 
what Iron Fireman can accomplish 
for you in your heating or power plant. 
Write: Iron Fireman Mfg. Company, 
3762 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, 
Ohio. Pioneer and Leader in its fieid. 


Other plants in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada 


IRON FIREMA 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS fs: 


Industrial . Commercial . Residential 





3 tts. ds : : 
IRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fires 
burning in suspension. Combustion efficiency is greatly 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel. 
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| What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now build a new industrial 
plant without getting prior approval from 
the War Production Board. The agency re- 
leases six classes of industrial construction 
from its building controls. Authorization 
still must be obtained for office and re- 
tail sales buildings if they are not located 
near the main plants. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, work out 
your own adjusted ceiling prices on eight 
groups of consumer and industrial items. 
The Office of Price Administration issues 
new or revised profit factors for reconvert- 
ing manufacturers of textiles, washing ma- 
chines and ironers, vacuum cleaners, non- 
electric stoves, metal household furniture, 
hardware, and printing and paper mill 
machinery. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ask for postponement in 
payment on your company’s current tax 
bill if you expect to receive a carry-back 
refund, The Bureau, of Internal Revenue 
makes available Form 1138 for use by cor- 
porations in seeking such deferments, if 
they expect refunds because of either net 
operating losses or excess-profits credits. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on receiving pri- 
ority assistance for civilian production after 
September 30. The War Production Board 
drastically revises this entire system. As- 
sistance will be given for nonmilitary pro- 
duction only where required in individual 
cases to speed reconversion or to meet 
essential needs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer get an Army 
contract for civil works construction with- 
out making a formal competitive bid. The 
War Department resumes its prewar pol- 
icy of awarding such contracts only after 
bids have been advertised for and publicly 
opened. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now lease awar housing home 
even though vou are not doing defense 
work. National Housing Agency discards 
its rule that only war workers or persons 
engaged in national defense work may live 
in private war housing dwellings. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, as a rule, get a job with 
the Federal Government unless you are a 
war veteran or a displaced Government 
worker, For the time being, the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission is filling vacancies only 
with veterans of World War II and other 
wars, and federal workers who are losing 
their positions, except where there is no 
qualified applicant from one of 
groups. 


these 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell a mechanical refrig- 
erator except to the military services, hos- 
pitals, laboratories and similar essential 
users. The WPB revokes its production 
controls on refrigerators, but is keeping its 
freeze on distribution until more of them 
are available. 


* * * 


YOUCAN usually follow your company’s 
regular method of keeping books and filing 
tax returns in taking an income tax redue- 
tion for its capital stock tax. In a memo- 
randum by its general counsel, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau rules that this procedure 
is proper where the method clearly reflects 
a corporation’s income and is consistently 
followed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy or sell, without rationing 
restrictions, tires for use on tractors, other 
farm implements and industrial equip- 
ment. The Office of Price Administration 
terminates these rationing controls, except 
for automobile and t» .\ tires. 


* ** * 


YOU CAN keep in touch with foreign 
trade opportunities through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s publication, Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. This publication, sus- 
pended during the war, is being resumed 
to give businessmen information about ex- 
port and import matters. 


* * * 


YOU CAN often obtain a 30-day relief 
from WPB distribution controls if you are 
a textile manufacturer switching from mili- 
tary to civilian production, WPB author- 
izes such temporary exemption fer manu- 
facturers who are facing loss of produc- 
tion because of cutbacks in Government 
orders. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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war-born 


Adjustments to peacetime pro- 
duction may require a complete re- 
conversion of your business. Or you 
may continue to produce an estab- 
lished product, successfully manu- 
factured and marketed prewar. 


In either case, you face new and 
vigorous competition—from estab- 
lished manufacturers in your field, 
from newcomers seeking broader 
postwar markets. 


Will your prewar production 
methods be right because they 
once were? Can a war-born tech- 
nique be profitably applied to 








If you make ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
You will want to know more about Solder- 
Seal, the Westinghouse method of joining 
porcelain to metal with vibration- proof, 
hermetic seals... for making bushings, 
terminal boards and similar parts. 


ESTINGHOUSE 






; 
now-how’”’ 


your peacetime production? What 
new developments—in power engi- 
neering, electronics, metallurgy, 
plastics, ceramics—can you use to 
improve products and cut costs? 


Finding ways to do things better 
in a dozen different industries is the 
daily job of Westinghouse engi- 
neers. Not only with electricity— 
but with steam and mechanical 
power, with new processes and ma- 
terials developed to do things never 
done before. 


In this rich fund of industry- 
wide knowledge may lie a develop- 


- « » OPERATE MiLLING MACHINES 
By applying Mot-o-trol, an electronic 
adjustable-speed drive, in place of con- 
ventional constant-speed drive, produc- 
tion on this fin-milling machine for aircraft 
cylinder heads was stepped up 30%. 


NGINEERING 


ERVICE 







ment that closely touches your 
product or process. A call to your 
nearest Westinghouse office will 
bring an engineer well qualified to 
discuss your problems. 


Send for this ‘‘Report to Industry”’ 


This 52-page book, just off the 
press, gives a quick view of war- 
born methods and equipment which 
are saving time and cutting costs 
in a dozen industries. Write for a 
copy on your company letterhead. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


J-91078 





.-.- USE X-RAY INSPECTION 
By means of the Westinghouse Producto- 
graph, a standard x-ray unit, internal 
inspection of parts may be handled right 
on the production ‘ine, with great speed 
and complete safety to personnel. 


FOR INDUSTRY 

















SEATS FOR THE MIGHTY! 


Pilots, bombardiers, navigators need 
comfortable seats on the long hops on 
Pacific missions. The seats must be light 
in weight. Plane manufacturers turned 
to the General Fireproofing Company, 
largest manufacturer of light, strong 
aluminum chairs, for the design and building of these 
**Seats for the Mighty”. 

Here’s another story of how something big grew from 
a little idea Alcoa planted in someone else’s factory. 

Seventeen years ago Alcoa conceived the idea of making 
aluminum chairs and perfected a process for welding 
them. Some were manufactured. Sold readily. Proved good. 

In 1930, Alcoa’s know-how on making chairs was 
passed along to General Fireproofing who wished to 
add aluminum chairs to its line of office furniture. Even 
Alcoa’s designs and patterns were taken over by G-F. 








By 1940, a business that ran well into the millions had 
been built up by G-F on aluminum chairs. G-F had ime 
proved the design and actively promoted sales. 

Then came the war... and “Seats for the Mighty”, 
for crews of B-29 Superfortresses and all types of planes 
down to the smallest fighters. Seats for the Navy, too..: 
G-F builds aluminum chairs for battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers. 

“Seats for You”’ are what G-F looks forward to making 
again...aluminum chairs whose origin goes back to a 
helping hand Alcoa extended to a new customer years ago. 

Recognizing that America prospers only as all business 
prospers ... providing additional jobs and security for 
millions of workers ... Alcoa stands ready to assist any 
manufacturer, small or large, in making better things from 
Alcoa Aluminum. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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IS DEMOBILIZATION TOO SLOW? 
PROBLEMS FACING ARMY, NAVY 


Size of Occupation Forces, Peacetime Needs as Uncertain Factors 


Servicemen’s criticism of 
point discharge systems 
creating issue ine Congress 


Army and Navy demobilization plans 
rapidly are becoming a political issue of 
the first order. With the war over, Con- 
gress is being urged to take up the prob- 
lem and write its own rules for letting men 
and women out of the armed forces. 

Pressures are mounting. The tremen- 
dous fighting machine that won the war 
for America is made up of civilians. The 
soldiers and sailors were not professional 
fighters. Now that the war is ended, they 
have no wish to lose their amateur stand- 
ing. They want to get home—and quickly. 
And their families want them home. 

Complaints are rising both from the 
men and their families. Veterans’ organi- 
zations are taking up the issue. Politicians 
are moving in with demands for quick de- 
mobilization and with questions about the 
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The fighting men have no wish... 
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size of the Army and Navy of the future. 
Even from Germany the old estimate that 
500,000 men would be needed to police 
that nation is being questioned. Half that 
number now is suggested. 

The point systems of both the Army 
and Navy are under fire by servicemen. 
But underlying issues cut more deeply 
than any individual complaints. At the 
bottom are involved the plans of both 
services for a slow demobilization, the 
sizes of the occupation forces and the ulti- 
mate size of the peacetime military and 
naval establishments. 

Soldiers and sailors, individually and by 
units, privately and in public, are voicing 
their complaints against the point systems 
that determine the order in which they will 
be discharged. Soldiers who have served in 
Europe do not want to go to the Pacific. 
Service troops, who worked behind the 
lines, complain that, by no fault of their 
own, their assignments gave them no 
chance to win battle stars that would help 
them to win a discharge. 

In the Navy, where the point system is 
based solely upon age, number of de- 
pendents and length of service, sailors 
complain that front-line fighters get no 
credit for the work they have done. They 
say the sidewalk sailors get out ahead of 
the men who did the fighting. One sailor 
who went through many battles says: 

“Everybody feels as if they had been 
sold down the river. The next thing we are 
waiting for is an official pronouncement 
that every man who served six months 
overseas loses his U.S. citizenship. Most 
of us wouldn’t care much in our present 
mood.” 

What happened was this: The sud- 
den collapse of the Japanese war caught 
both the Army and Navy with but half- 
completed demobilization plans. The 
Army’s system, setting up a formula and 
fixing 85 points as the discharge figure, 
was worked out to fit the situation that 
existed after the end of the war in Europe. 
The Navy was in about the same state of 
unpreparedness for any full demobilization. 


Each service had arrived at a formula 
by which to decide the claims for soldiers 
and sailors for discharge. By setting the 
number of points required higher or low- 
er, the formulas could be adapted to a 
partial or a full-scale demobilization. After 
V-E Day, the Army put its system into 
effect, but the points were set so high that 
comparatively few persons could get a 
discharge. 

Even with the announced surrender of 
Japan, the Army has been reluctant to 
lower the number of points required for 
discharge, although certain relaxations are 
developing. With the end of war, the Navy 
established a 44-point system of dis- 
charge. Both services are discharging men 
over 38. And the number of points re- 
quired is to be lowered. 

One barrier to the lowering of point re- 
quirements is being passed now. Even the 
85-point men could not be brought back 
from the Pacific until the services learned 
how much trouble General of the Army 
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THIS IS THE WAY THE NAVY CHARTS ITS PROGRAM... 


Douglas MacArthur was going to have in 
occupying Japan. To bring them out would 
break up the teams of expert fighting men 
before replacements could be gotten to 
the General. 

With Japan occupied, the services can 
move ahead with a faster rate of demo- 
bilization. But, until this is done and they 
have some clue to the number needed for 
occupation, neither service is willing to 
dismantle its fighting machine. 

Shift in Army plan. The end of the 
war with Japan caught the Army right in 
the middle of its redeployment program. 
As fast as shipping would permit, it was 
moving men from Europe to the United 
States, giving them furloughs and sending 
them to the Pacific. 

The 85-point veterans from Europe were 
being held there while low-point men were 
being brought to this country to be sent 
to the Pacific. 

With the end of the Japanese war, the 
Army reversed the priorities for getting 
men back from Europe. The 85-point vet- 
erans, headed home for discharges, now are 
getting the first call on shipping. Soldiers 
with low-point scores are being held in 
Europe to police Germany. Men in the 
Pacific with high-point scores will be 
brought home as fast as shipping permits. 

Quick demobilization? As soon as 
the high command is sure that the Japa- 
nese are going to lay down their arms 
quietly, the point score requirements will 
begin dropping. 

General Jacob L. Devers, commander of 
the Army Ground Forces, says the work 
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of getting men out of the Army will go on 
around the clock, that from 12 to 24 hours 
after they land from Europe men will be 
on their way home with discharges. The 
Army Air Forces already is lowering ‘ts 
point requirements, hopes to 
1,400,000 officers and men in the next year. 

The present aim set for the postwar 
Army is 2,500,000 men. The Navy appar- 
ently is setting its sights on 750,000 men. 
That means that the Army expects to re- 
lease 5,000,000 men in the next year and 
that the Navy will. let out upward of 
1,500,000 in the same period. 

But these figures are tentative. Before 
they become definite, a study must be 
the the United 
States has made for helping to police the 
rest of the world and a clearer idea must 
be obtained as to the number of men that 
will be needed for the occupation of Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Duration, plus. The whole problem of 
postwar military policy must be threshed 
out with Congress. The size of the peace- 
time military and naval establishments 
must be fixed, universal military training 
must be disposed of one way or another 
and the decision must be made whether a 
peacetime draft will be used to keep the 
defense establishment up to the new levels. 
Until these decisions are made in Con- 
gress, the Administration is not likely to 
agree to any formal, legal declaration of 
an end of the emergency. 

The men who are in the Army and 
Navy are there for the duration of the 


discharge 


made of commitments 


emergency, plus six months. If Congress 
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... AND ONE RESULT 


should try to declare the emergency at an 
end before disposing of these troublesome 
problems, the President could veto the 
measure. And, the millions of men could 
be held in service as long as the Army and 
Navy deemed it necessary. 

Rising pressures will be encountered 
all through the months ahead. Units that 
fought in Europe already are protesting 
publicly against being sent to the Pacific, 
One unit complained that it was_ being 
shanghaied out of the country while Con- 
gress Was away. 

By the time Congress gets back into 
session in September, the issue will be the 
hottest one on Capitol Hill. 

Job hunters. Underneath the military 
and naval thinking on demobilization is a 
secondary factor: What will happen if 
7,000,000 more men are dumped into an 
already disturbed labor market? 

The Navy’s point system is designed to 
give older men the first crack at postwar 
jobs. The thought is that these men will 
have a harder time fitting themselves into 
peacetime life, and that all branches of 
Navy personnel should have an equal 
chance at discharge. 

But Navy men with battle stars think 
they should get out first, just as men in 
the Army Service Forces claim the Army 
point system does not give them the same 
chance for discharge as men in combat 
outfits. They all want to come home. But 
the Army and Navy still have a job to do 
and need men to do it. Their next fight 
may be with Congress. The issue: to get 
the man power to do their postwar job. 
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America’s New Migrations: 
Impact of Workers’ Shifts 


Estimate That Only Half of 15,000,000 Away From Home Will Return 


Consequent speed-up in 
process of depopulating 
farms, crowding cities 


Millions of Americans are on the move 
again in the second mass migration of five 
years. Within the next twelve months, 
8,000,000 people are expected to shift their 
homes to distances ranging from cross- 
country to a city block. This restless, 
shifting population will put immediate and 
lasting scars on the social and economic 
map of the country. 

The movement, started by closed war 
plants and. just now getting under way, 
will be at full stride in three to six months. 
It will be another year before the popula- 
tion settles down. 

Effects. When the transfer is over, 
these results are likely to emerge from the 
war and postwar migrations: 

Farm areas face a permanent loss in 
population, even though millions of fami- 
lies now on the move are headed back to 
the farm. 

Small cities often will find their growth 
stunted in the future, as it was in the war 
years, because of industrial concentrations 
elsewhere. 

Big cities will find themselves with a 
permanent population gain, attended by 
vexing problems in transportation, market- 
ing, housing, schooling and the other com- 
plex services that go into the making of 
a metropolis. 

Nation-wide, the result will be a popu- 
lation trend away from rural America and 
toward the cities, especially those of the 
South and West. This trend actually be- 
gan years ago. Wartime migrations, hectic 
as they were, simply followed a pattern set 
two generations before. There is every like- 
lihood that pattern will remain. 

Influences at work. The new move- 
ment will respond to many factors. More 
than 15,000,000 people moved their homes 
during the war years. Nearly half are ex- 
pected to stay in or near their new loca- 
tions. But the movements of the other half 
will be telescoped into one year or 18 
months. Their haste, and their numbers, 
will be regulated by such things as these: 

Unemployment compensation. If Con- 
gress decides to set up a uniform un- 
employment pay rate of $25 across the 
country, the tendency will be for dis- 
Placed war employes to stay in their 
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new homes for the present, jobs or not. 

Travel pay. On the other hand, should 
Congress set up a fund to pay the back- 
home moving expenses of war plant work- 
ers, the migration would increase sharply, 
particularly among families that moved 
great distances from established homes to 
take up war plant work. 

Homesickness will send many back to 
their prewar neighborhoods. This applies 
largely to those who made the first major 
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WORK SEATS STACKED 
. ». the scars—immediate and lasting 





moves of their lives during recent years. 

Vacations will cause a rapid movement 
away from war industry centers, but this 
is a temporary dislocation, and, on the 
basis of past census records, most of these 
travelers will return to their new homes, 
not their old. 

Marriages which linked wartime mi- 
grants with families established in com- 
munities will tend to hold the new popu- 
lation in those communities. 

Children born of war mar- 
riages and now approaching 
school age also will make per- 
manent residents of many 
transient families. Family 
groups, on the whole, are less 
inclined to move about than 
are individuals. 

All these factors will com- 
bine with jolting suddenness 
tq realign the make-up not 
only of communities and re- 
gions, but of the entire United 
States. Social and living habits 
peculiar to one section of the 
country will, in the course of 
a few years, be spread through- 
out the States. As they spread, 
they grow thinner. 

The Negro question, thus, 
will play its part in postwar 
migrations, and will become a 
new consideration for many 
areas. 

Beckoned by high-paying 
war jobs, and caught by the 
‘draft, Negroes left the South 
in unprecedented numbers in 
recent years. Thousands have 
gone into industrial areas rel- 
atively strange to their race 
before the war. The West 
Coast is an example. The 
Negro population of Los Ange- 
les went up from 63,000 in 
1940 to 135,000 in 1944. In 
Portland, Oreg., Negro resi- 
dents increased from 2,000 to 
more than 22,000 in the same 
period. Detroit’s experience in 
the Midwest is similar. 

For most of these people, 
the move to war jobs took 
them out from under segrega- 
tion customs for the first time. 
They won't go back. Their in- 
tention to remain is demon- 
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strated by the fact that a large percentage 
of them registered as citizens in their new 
homes as soon as they became eligible. One 
result is a loss of low-income rural labor 
in the South and new competition faced 
by established labor forces of the newly 
industrialized West. 

The whole tendency of the postwar pop- 
ulation trek is expected to follow along 
this same line, concentrating people in ex- 
panding metropolitan areas and decreasing 
the number of rural dwellers. Dividing the 
population into two basic segments, com- 
munity dwellers and farm dwellers, these 
immediate problems and long-range pros- 
pects emerge: 

Rural America. History’s greatest 
movement away from the farm occurred 
in this country during the war years. More 
than 5,000,000 men and women have 
moved away from farms since 1940, com- 
pared with an annual average of 375,000 
in the 1930-40 decade. Despite this exo- 
dus, however, more land was cultivated 
during the war than ever before. Crop pro- 
duction reached its greatest peak. 

A back-to-the-farm swing is expected 
this year, but agricultural experts are con- 
vinced it will return only a fraction of 
those who left. Development of mechan- 
ical farming aids will step up now with 
the end of war production. These, though 
increasing the size of farms, will tend to 
reduce the number of farms and farm 
operators. Mechanized farming, too, will 
make it impractical for large numbers to 
live off the land as hired workers. 

The rural South and the Midwest took 
the brunt of the farm exodus. Farm labor 
shifted either to near-by cities or to distant 
war plants. The development of huge irri- 
gation projects in the West will call some 
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of these people back to new farming re- 
gions, but the net return will not offset 
the loss of the war years. In fact, one com- 
plicating factor in this year’s migration is 
expected to come from families who will 
head back to their farm homes as war jobs 
end, only to return to city comforts and 
the hope of work after a few months. 

Urban America. During the war, com- 
munities of 2,500 to 100,000 residents lost 
population in most instances, while cities 
of 100,000 and above gained, on an aver- 
age, 2.8 per cent. That has been the pat- 
tern of the past, and it can be expected to 
continue in the future. 

The smaller cities that managed to get 
one specialized war industry, such as a 
powder plant, attracted workers from the 
large cities in many instances. The rate of 
incoming workers was not sufficient, how- 
ever, to offset the community outgo to the 
draft and to other industries. 

Although many of their new residents, 
particularly those from big cities, want to 
make the smaller towns their permanent 
homes, the shortage of work during the 
coming months may force thousands away. 
Smaller towns with a single type of war 
industry are expected to encounter the 
most difficulty in adjusting to the end of 
war production. 

Philip M. Hauser, of the U.S. Census 
Bureau, found, on analysis, that some such 
communities grew at a rapid rate during 
the war years when compared with the 
previous decade. Their “wartime growth is 
expected, therefore, to be transient,” he 
says, “unless special effort is made to con- 
vert their wartime facilities to peacetime 
pursuits.” 

Metropolitan headaches. The big 
cities, particularly in the growing indus- 
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trial South and Far West, got the burda 
of the wartime population shift. When th 
current migrations settle down a year fron 
now, many large cities can expect to find 
that war-boom growth has become perma 
nent. For them, the social and economi 
problems are many. They can become eyey 
more complicated with the future. For e. 
ample: 

Suburbanites, Americans historically 
move from the country to the heart of; 
city, then promptly scurry to its fringes ty 
regain a little of the country they left lk. 
hind. The result is a host of small cities 
clustered around each large city, drawing 
from its wealth but contributing little ty 
its upkeep. 

Thus, cities are left without the tax reve. 
nue to maintain the fire and police protec. 
tion and other services they must provide 
This situation grew more acute during the 
overloading of cities in wartime. Improved 
transportation now will magnify it. 

Schools. Ten million war babies wer 
born in the U.S., most of them in the 
cities. In another few years, the first of 
these children will be on their way if 
schools already crowded. Their classroom 
numbers will increase steadily for 10 years, 
Thus, thorough community planning be. 
comes vital with the new population gains 

Final result. The double shift of mil: 
lions of Americans within five years wil 
upset marketing for the time, distur 
transportation, communications and almost 
all services. As it settles down, however, 
population figures are expected to show 
that the people, in war, moved with prece- 
dent and not against it. By 1950, most of 
the U.S. families will be living where they 
would have lived even had there been no 
war. The war simply hurried them. 














THE LAST JOB 
. . . homesickness, vacations and marriages will affect the migrating millions 
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PHS US YDROVAC 


“By Bendix 


Why 7; 















Vehicle Hydraulic System 





| By adding the latent vacuum power 


of the engine manifold to the hy- 
= draulicsystem, Hydrovacdecreases ee 
required foot pedal pressure to ©S 


assure smooth, positive stopping 
with minimum effort for the driver. 








The most advanced and best proved of all new power-braking units 
Now available for trucks and busses 


Hydrovae*—a hydraulic-vacuum 
power-braking unit developed by 
Bendix——is everything you expect a 
genuine postwar product to be. 
Moreover, although it is entirely 
new in design and performance—the 
last word in advanced engineering— 
more than a million units have been 
built and it has been proved by bil- 
lions of miles of service on the 
world’s battlefronts. 

Now available for civilian trucks 
and busses, Hydrovae does the hard 


work of brake application, yet gives 
drivers the natural pedal action 
and feel needed for greatest safety 
and efficiency. 

This mighty mechanical muscle is 
easily connected into the vehicle’s 
hydraulic system and needs no ad- 
justment at installation or in service. 
Because of its compact, sealed de- 
sign, it has no outside working parts 
to clog with rust and dirt. And 
Hydrovae does not burden the engine 
because its power is derived from the 
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IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Builders of the INVISIBLE CREW 


vacuum already existing in the en- 
gine intake manifold. 


If you own, sell, buy or service trucks 
or busses, you will naturally want to 
know more about Hydrovae—the 
most advanced and best-proved new 
power-braking unit. For an inter- 
esting booklet giving full details, 
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AM most every American 
benefits every day 
rom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


MILLION-A-DAY PRODUCTION OF AMMUNITION LINKS as painted by James Sessions at the SPRING DIVI- 
SION in Bellwood, Illinois. This Borg-Warner plant revolutionized the making of Garand Rifle Clips and 
initiated several mass production processes for the manufacture of links for the 50 Caliber Machine Gun that 


plays a major role in America’s air supremacy. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 


farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


When the last bullet is fired, indus- 
try’s know-how will be devoted to 
building a better peacetime world. 
Then, as in war, Borg-Warner will 
again provide important advances. 
For Borg-Warner makes not only 
complete products, but also essential 
parts for products of other indus- 
tries. For example, Borg-Warner 
parts today are serving on 9 out of 
10 farms, in 9 out of 10 airplanes, 
in 9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 


In peace it is a leading maker of mechanical precision 
springs for automotive valves and clutches. 


Also Norge appliances make the 
homes of millions more efficient, more 
livable. And these are just a few of 
the fields in which Borg-Warner 
products serve Americans daily. 
From the beginning, the engineer- 
ing and large-scale manufacturing of 
all B-W companies have been guided 
by the principle: ‘Design it better, 
make it better.’ And this ideal al- 
ways is working to bring you ever 
better products at ever lower costs. 
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These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. « CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « NORGE *- NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION’* WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Growing Stresses 


in Germany: 


Hazards of Four-Zone Control 


There already are signs that the division 
of Germany, agreed upon by the Big Three 
at Potsdam, will not work. Those signs 
are accumulating. 

Winston Churchill, who helped with the 
Potsdam Agreement, is convinced that the 
transfer to Poland of one fourth of the 
arable land of Germany “is far beyond ne- 
cessity’’ and has so told the British peo- 
ple. Ernest Bevin, new Foreign Secretary, 
in his first formal address to Parliament 
has expressed the same point of view. 

Reports from Berlin tell of difficulties 
that the new Allied Control Council, rul- 
ing Germany, is having in making up its 
mind on the simplest of issues. Other re- 
ports from U.S, farm experts in Germany 
assert that it will be impossible to place on 
the land, in what remains of German terri- 
tory, the millions of Germans being forced 
out of areas now held by Poland and Rus- 
sia or returned to Czechoslovakia. 

The map above shows the kind of Ger- 
many that the political leaders and experts 
are beginning to say cannot work. Most of 
the problems to be solved in running Ger- 
many have their origin in regions gained 
by Poland or under Russian occupation. 

Eastern Germany and lower East 
Prussia formerly were the principal sup- 
Pliers of food for industrial Germany. Now 
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these regions are part of the new Poland, 
and food surpluses are sent eastward rather 
than westward. The Potsdam provision 
that Germany “be treated as a single eco- 
nomic unit” does not apply to these areas. 

Many of the 8,000,000 Germans who 
formerly lived in areas incorporated into 
Poland fled into occupied Germany, adding 
to the congestion there. Now Poland is in- 
sisting on deporting the 1,500,000 who 
have not yet moved. But food and housing 
in occupied Germany, except possibly in 
the Russian zone, are insufficient for cop- 
ing with this influx. Railroad transporta- 
tion is not available for moving these 
Germans now, but the Poles may eject 
them from Poland just the same. Russia 
has given no indication how it will treat 
these refugees in the Russian zone. 

The Russian zone has the crops to 
help feed industrial Western Germany, but 
not. the laborers to harvest the crops. So 
far, farm workers have not been allowed 
to go from the U.S. and British zones to 
the Russian zone. Division of Germany 
into four zones thus lowers the amount of 
food available to the German people. 

The U.S. zone is more nearly self- 
sufficient than other parts of Germany. 
But farms there already are overcrowded. 
There is little surplus arable land available 





to settle the 2,000,000 or more Germans 
that may have to be accepted in the U.S. 
zone if plans for early deportation of 
6,000,000 Germans from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Hungary are carried out. Top 
Army officials say Germans in the U.S. 
zone face starvation unless food is brought 
in from abroad or the Russian zone. 

The British zone has a surplus of labor 
but little arable land for workers to pro- 
duce food. At the same time, industrial 
equipment which could give employment 
is being sent into the Russian zone as rep- 
arations. Food supplies in the British zone 
are insufficient for the winter ahead. Min- 
ers already are receiving food from Britain 
to help them produce coal to resume nec- 
essary production. But the amount of foo] 
Britain can send to Germany is limited. 

The French zone is unimportant in- 
dustrially except for the Saar, which is be- 
ing worked for the aid of France rather than 
Germany, and surplus food goes to France. 

The result is that Germany, the eco- 
nomic heart of Europe, is being run in in- 
dividual sections by individual controls. 
Countries that bought and sold in Ger- 
many must now look elsewhere. The re- 
building of Germany so as to permit Allied 
occupation armies to return home is de- 
layed. Instead, Germany relies on Allied 
aid. Mr. Churchill warned Parliament that 
this pattern of running Germany is en- 
dangering the peace of Europe. U.S. offi- 
cials say the answer is control of Germany 
as a unit, similar to the control being im- 
posed by this country on Japan. 
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JAPAN’S APPROACH TO FUTURE: 
OBEDIENCE TO GAIN FREEDOM 


Advantage Over Germany in Allies’ Conditional Promise to Get Out 


General MacArthur's task of 
destroying power for war 
before occupation is ended 


The last acts of the war in the Pacific 
now are to be played out. After those last 
acts of surrender, disarmament of Japa- 
nese troops scattered across a big slice of 
the world, and occupation of Japan’s main 
islands, there is to come the big task of 
fitting Japan into her new place in the 
world. 

It is General of the Army Douglas Mae- 
Arthur who is to play the top role in both 
of those acts. General MacArthur, whose 
armies cleared the Japanese out of big 
areas they had seized, represents the Al- 
lies in Japan. Fleet Admiral Chester 
Nimitz is sharing honors in the final set- 
tlements of the fighting part of the Pacific 
war. Admiral Nimitz represents the United 
States in the last acts and also the Ameri- 
can Navy that drove the Japanese back 
across the Pacific, destroyed the Japanese 
Navy, defeated Japan’s air force on its 
home grounds, captured bases from which 
B-29s rained decisive blows, and finally 
used its own battleships to bombard the 
Japanese mainland. One of these battle- 
ships, the Missouri, will be the scene of the 
formal surrender. 

A strange setting was provided for the 
last acts of the fighting phase of the war. 
In widely separated parts of China, 1,000,- 
000 Japanese troops were giving up piece- 
meal, most of them to forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek, some to Chinese Communist 
forces. In Hong Kong, the Japanese were 
a little uncertain whether to surrender 
to the British or to the Chinese, both of 
whom wanted the honor. In French Indo- 
China, there was a question of whether 
the Japanese would surrender to British 
and Chinese, or whether the French them- 
selves should share in the ceremonies and 
the occupation aftermath. 

The Russians took the surrender in 
Manchuria and occupied that vast area. 
From Manchuria, they headed into Korea. 
Russia, too, quickly dropped parachute 
troops at fortified points in the Kurile 
Islands, screening her own East Coast, 
and occupied the Southern half of Sakhalin 
Island. 

The U.S. adventure in the Western 
Pacific was only well begun, with surren- 
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THE MISSOURI AS THE JAPS FIRST SAW HER 





e.. this week it trades battle guns for surrender pens 


der of the Japanese forces. This country 
is to carry out the main job of occupying 
and reordering Japan. That job is to be 
done under the terms laid down at Pots- 
dam. In drawing up those terms, the Al- 
lies had the benefit of their experience in 
Germany. To some extent the policies de- 
cided upon for Japan are patterned after 
those laid down for Germany. In impor- 
tant respects, however, Japan is to receive 
treatment far more lenient than Germany 
is getting. 

Similarities between the treatment of 
Japan and that meted out to Germany 
are in keeping with the Allied determina- 
tion to prevent either from embarking 
again on a program of world conquest. 

The Japanese Army, like the German 
Army, is to be completely disbanded. 

No air force is to be permitted in either 
Japan or Germany. 

Remnants of Japan‘s Navy, like the 
remnants of Germany’s Navy, are to be 
turned over to the Allies. 

‘War industry is to be uprooted in both 
countries. 


War criminals in Japan are to be tried 
and punished, the same as war criminals 
in Germany. 

All conquered territory is to be given up 
by Japan, just as Germany has been de- 
prived of the foreign lands she had occu- 
pied. 

In all these respects, the Allied treat- 
ment of Japan and Germany is to be 
equally stern. The object is to bar per- 
manently the militaristic systems that 
threatened to dominate the world. 

Differences between the treatment of 
Japan and that of Germany are even more 
striking than the similarities, however. 

The Japanese Government continues to 
exist, whereas there is no German Gov- 
ernment. In Japan, the actual operation 
of the country will be in the hands of 
Japanese officials, carrying out orders giv- 
en by General MacArthur to Emperor 
Hirohito. This is in contrast to Germany, 
where the Allied Control Commission has 
assumed directly the task of governing the 
country. 

Only designated points in Japan are to 
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be occupied, whereas all of Germany is be- 
ing policed by the Allied occupation forces. 
This difference flows out of the fact that 
the Japanese Government remains in of- 
fice. and the Allied forces will be stationed 
in Japan only to see that broad policies 
are placed in effect. 

No occupation zones are to be estab- 
lished in Japan’s home islands. In Ger- 
many, the American, Russian, British and 
French forces are occupying separate 
zones, but in Japan almost the entire 
job is to be done by American troops. 
Only token forces will be supplied by Rus- 
sia, Britain, China and the other Allies, 
and these will serve under General Mac- 
Arthur as Supreme Allied Commander. 

No loss of home territory is suffered by 
Japan, whereas Germany has lost East 
Prussia and a slice of her main area. 

A promise to get out of Japan as soon 
as specified conditions have been met has 
been made by the Allies, whereas no such 
promise has been made to Germany. The 
offer to Japan was contained in the Pots- 
dam Declaration. Japanese leaders, who 
studied that declaration thoroughly, now 
give evidence that they are hastening to 
comply with it, so as to encourage occupa- 
tion forces to leave as soon as possible. 
This desire is believed to explain the new 
tone of their propaganda to their own peo- 
ple. which is far humbler than the unre- 
pentant talks broadcast shortly after the 
decision to surrender was announced. 
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COPROSPERITY SPHERE 


Six definite changes must be effected 
by the Japanese leaders in order to comply 
with the Potsdam terms. 

They must eliminate all militarists and 
expansionists from their Government. 

They must remove “all obstacles to the 
revival and strengthening of democratic 
tendencies among the Japanese people.” 

They must assure freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion and thought, and re- 
spect for “fundamental human rights.” 

They must pay reparations in kind. 

They must reorganize their economy 
around industries unusable for war. 

Finally, they must establish, “in ac- 
cordance with the freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people, a peacefully inclined 
and responsible government.” 

Judging from the statements now being 
made to their people, the Japanese leaders 
are determined to meet these conditions in 
the shortest possible time. They already 
are replacing one-party government with 
a political system that includes several 
parties. They are beginning to eliminate 
militarists from high Government posts. 

For the United States, what the Japa- 
nese do has a direct bearing on the ques- 
tion of how many troops are to be needed 
to police Japan, and how long they will 
stay. First official estimates of the troops 
General MacArthur would need went 
as high as 1,000,000. However, though he 
takes into Japan big forces, fully armed 
against any treachery, the number re- 
tained there is likely to be scaled down if 
the Japanese give evidence of a sincere 
desire to cooperate. 

One factor that may operate to keep the 
number of occupying troops to a minimum 
is the language barrier. Only 2,000 of the 
men General MacArthur will take with 
him know the Japanese language. This 


fact alone is enough to cause General Mac- 
Arthur to give a maximum opportunity to 
the Japanese to continue to run their own 
affairs, subject only to the broad direc- 
tives he will issue through the Emperor. 

Under this setup, if the Japanese move 
promptly to reorganize their Government 
and their internal economy, the time of oc- 
cupation may be kept relatively short— 
perhaps only two or three years. 

Protection against Japan in the fu- 
ture is to rest for the Allies on the changes 
she is to be required to make during the 
occupation period. Shorn of her overseas 
possessions, her Army, her Navy, and her 
war industries, Japan, temporarily a’ least, 
will shrink to a little island nation, iso- 
Jated and weak. 

But Japan has the example of Germany 
after World War I to encourage her to 
dream of a comeback. Like Japan now, 
Germany then was permitted to have her 
own Government, subject only to a limited 
and brief occupation by the Allies. From 
a state of complete helplessness, Germany 
in less than 20 years came back as one 
of the world’s great powers. And, in taking 
advantage of dissension and _ indifference 
among her late enemies, she struck out 
anew in a bid for world dominance. 

Whether Japan is to be able to follow 
in that course depends now on General 
MacArthur. On him falls the task of trans- 
forming Japan into a peaceful nation, and 
making that transformation stick. 





GENERAL MACARTHUR _ 
e». Of final settlement 
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Role of U.S. in China: 
Efforts to Avert Civil War 


Threat to World Peace in Clash of Chiang Regime and Communi 


Likelihood of joint action 
by America, Britain and 
Russia to head off chaos 


All is not to be quiet on the Far Eastern 
front despite the surrender of Japan. One 
war is ended only to be followed by the 
threat of a new war, a civil war in China 
that carries new problems and new dan- 
gers for the U.S. This threat continues 
despite the impending conference of lead- 
ers of the two Chinese factions. 

China is coming out of her war with 
Japan deeply divided. The Government of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is recog- 
nized by the United States, Great Britain 
and Russia as the legitimate Government 
of China to share in the rewards of Ja- 
- pan’s defeat and to take its place as one 
of the ruling group of the world. That 
Government, however, is challenged by 
the Chinese Communists, headed by Mao 
Tse-tung, who are in control of an impor- 
tant part of China. 

Chiang’s power rests upon control of 
governmental machinery in much _ of 
China, including big areas now being freed 
from Japanese control. His power rests 
also upon 40 divisions of Chinese troops 
armed and trained by the United States. 
Chiang has access to large credits ad- 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
Powered by 40 divisions 
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vanced by the United States, and, as the 
established Government, may have access 
to American surplus military equipment. 
His Government is in line to inherit from 
Japan the nucleus of a merchant marine 
and a navy, with this country’s blessing. It 
is in line to take over as reparations the 
Japanese-built industries of Manchuria. 

Communist power in China rests upon 
control of governmental machinery in an 
important section of the country. That 
power is based partly on land reform and 
on promises to the mass of the Chinese 
people. The Chinese Communists, while 
friendly to Russia, are not receiving any 
Russian help and are not recognized by the 
United States. They are operating strictly 
on their own. They have followed a guer- 
rilla-war technique. Their only arms are 
what they have been able to make them- 
selves or capture from the Japanese. 

A glance at the accompanying map 
shows the problem created by this division. 

In Southern China is Chiang’s Gov- 
ernment. That Government, which has 
been at Chungking during the war years, 
is about to be returned to Nanking. The 
Chiang regime also expects to reclaim its 
great seaport, Shanghai. 

In Northern China are the Commu- 
nists. They control outright an area 
around their capital, Yenan. In addition, 
they are entrenched in the hills around 
Peiping and fn many rural areas as far 
south as Nanking. Now, with Japanese 
forces surrendering, the Communists are 
trying to seize as much former Japanese- 
held territory as they can. 

Still farther north is Manchuria, where 
lie the resources and industries on which 
China must depend if she is to make any 
substantial effort to build herself into a 
great power. Manchuria was promised to 
China by the U.S. and Britain in the 
Cairo Declaration of 1943. That Declara- 
tion was reaffirmed in the Potsdam Decla- 
ration a few weeks ago and was ratified by 
Russia when she declared war on Japan. 
However, if the Chiang Government is to 
have any real access to Manchuria, it must 
gain control of the in-between territory 
now dominated or threatened by the Com- 
munists. Otherwise, Manchuria, now occu- 
pied by the Russians, may fall perma- 
nently under Russian influence or control. 

Thus, Manchuria is the ultimate prize 
that is at stake as Chiang Kai-shek tries 
to assert his authority over the North 


China areas now held by the Communigh| 
Swirling around the dispute betwey 
Chiang and the Chinese Communists ap 
the interests and policies of the othe 
great powers. 
The U. S. position is that a strong an( 
unified China is greatly to be desired) 
This country is using her good offices ty 
promote a settlement of the issues tha 
separate the two factions. American off. 
cials fear that civil war in Chine would 
keep Asia in turmoil for years. More thay 
that, they fear that, if this country inte. 
venes on one side, Russia may feel fre 
to intervene on the other, thus bringing 
the world’s two leading powers into cop 
flict. Therefore, the U.S. is not at this 
time giving Chiang a green light for using 
American arms in his hands against the 
Communists, nor is the U.S. committed to 
sending new shipments of arms to him for 
such use, either on credit or for cash. 
The Russian position, outwardly at 
least, is in harmony with that of the 
United States. Russia holds that the dis 
pute between the Chiang Government and 
the Chinese Communists is an_ internal 
matter and is keeping hands off. Russia 
has signed a treaty with the Chiang Gov- 
ernment that settles important questions 
at issue between the two countries. In this 
way, Russia is following a policy cor 
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sistent with her-San Francisco stand for 
Big Five unanimity and with her friend- 
ship for the United States. 

Japan‘’s position in all this is that of 
a interested bystander and troublemaker. 
Sudden end of the Japanese war has pre- 
cipitated a wild scramble by troops from 
both Chinese factions for Japanese arms, 
for Japanese-held territory and for the 
support of Chinese troops that have been 
puppets or slaves of the Japanese. In this 
situation, the Japanese are adding to 
China’s weakness and confusion by play- 
ing one faction off against the other. 

In China, the main hope for averting 
civil strife is declared to be the great war 
weariness of the Chinese people, who have 
been resisting the Japanese for eight years. 
Predictions are made by informed persons 
that many soldiers in Chiang’s U.S.- 
trained divisions, who fought bravely 
against the Japanese, would refuse to fight 
against their fellow countrymen. Each of 
the two Chinese factions, evidently con- 
sious of Chinese public opinion, is trying 
to place responsibility for civil war, if it 
comes, on the other. 

If civil war is averted and China is 
wified on some basis, the United States is 
ready to back her to the limit in her ef- 
forts to become an industrial and trading 
tation, otherwise, with Japan’s power de- 
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stroyed, no stabilizing force would be pres- 
ent in that part of the world. 

U.S. assistance to China, in the event 
that conditions are favorable, will consist 
of credits permitting China to buy agricul- 
tural and industrial machinery in this 
country. Also, American engineers and ag- 
riculturists will be available to lead China 
along the path of modernization. Arrange- 
ments already are being made for helping 
China to build a merchant marine. 

Before all this will be possible, however, 
U.S. officials believe substantial reforms 
in the governmental setup of China are 
necessary. For years this country has been 
pressing the Chiang regime to hold free 
elections, abandon curbs on freedom of 
press and speech, stabilize the Chinese cur- 
rency, eliminate graft and corruption and 
free the country of irresponsible war lords. 

If civil war is not averted, fighting is 
almost certain to break out in all parts of 
the country. The Communists control 
many scattered areas where guerrilla 
bands fought the Japanese. They would be 
at a disadvantage in South China, how- 
ever, and the forces of Chiang would suf- 
fer a corresponding disadvantage in North 
China. Therefore, the tendency would be 
for each side to consolidate its forces so as 
to exercise complete control over a solid 
area. In that case, the dividing line might 





be somewhere between the Yellow and 
Yangtze rivers. Barring outside interven- 
tion, the probable end result would be the 
permanent splitting of China in-two, with 
the northern half including Manchuria 
and gearing its policies closely with those 
of Russia. 

Joint intervention by the U.S., Russia 
and Britain is seen as a likely possibility 
sooner or later. This course could be fol- 
lowed in the near future in order to avoid 
civil war, or it could be adopted later on, 
in order to end the chaos that civil war 
might bring. Such a course, it is pointed 
out, would keep the U.S. and Russia from 
having to assume responsibility for back- 
ing one side or the other. It would be a 
practical application of the machinery for 
big-power co-operation decided upon at 
Potsdam. And it would be in the spirit of 
the United Nations Charter, now ratified 
by all of the Big Five powers 

The alternative, of letting China drift 
into civil strife and chaos, is viewed as 
holding serious danger for the future. 
China today threatens to become the No. 
1 trouble spot of the world. It is there 
that Russian and American interests, if 
they are ever to clash, are most likely to 
meet head on. And a Russian-American 
clash in China could light the flames of 
the next great world war. 
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TRADE WITHOUT LEND-LEASE 


Coming Drop in Our Exports as Nations Seek Source of Dollars 


Expectations that we will 
settle war debt liberally 
to clear way for financing 


The dollar sign is back again in this 
country’s foreign trade. That sign is going 
up with the end of Lend-Lease. As it goes 
up, the private exporter comes back into 
his own, and the nations that once re- 
ceived goods paid for by the taxpayers of 
the United States suddenly must make 
new arrangements or go without. It is that 
fact that is raising problems for the British. 

Now that Lend-Lease is ended: 

U.S. is faced with a sharp drop in ex- 
ports during the year ahead. Under Lend- 
Lease, this country’s total exports reached 
$13,000,000,000 during 1944, of which 
about $11,000.000,000 represented goods 
contributed on a Lend-Lease basis. In the 
year ahead, the U.S. may be lucky to ex- 
port more than $6,000,000,000 worth of 
goods. It all depends upon how ready other 
nations are to spend the dollars that they 
own or can borrow, and upon how many 
dollars other nations can earn by selling 
goods and services to this country. 

Great Britain is most affected by the 
stoppage of Lend-Lease shipments. The 
United Kingdom has been obtaining about 
$2,000,000.000 a year in food, raw materials 
and industrial materials on a Lend-Lease 
basis. That is over and above munitions 
shipments. By use of Lend-Lease, the 
British greatly simplified their supply prob- 
lem. Now Britain must find other sources 
for that food and those materials, must cut 
down purchases, or must arrange a basis 
for payment to the United States. Easy 
credit terms are being offered to Britain 
for any goods under Lend-Lease contract 
or in the pipeline of Lend-Lease that she 
may wish to buy. Terms are 2%¢ per cent 
interest and 30 years to pay. Will Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, is in Britain 
to work out a deal to wind up Lend-Lease 
and to arrange for other credits that the 
British may want. For more details on 
this situation see page 65. 

Russia, too, faces a problem now that 
Lend-Lease shipments are ended. The 
Russians have been receiving more than 
$1,500,000,000 annually in food, raw mate- 
rials and industrial equipment from the 
United States without need for finding 
dollars with which to make payment. Rus- 
sia is offered the same terms for purchase 
on a credit basis that have been offered to 
the British. U.S. has set aside about 
$1,000,000,000 of Export-Impors Bank 
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credit that is available if the Russians want 
it. Russia, too, has asked for more than 
7,000,000,000 of relief through UNRRA. 

France already has arrangement for 
Lend-Lease credits, under Section 3-C of 
the Lend-Lease act. Terms are 2% per 
cent interest with 30 years to pay. The 
Export-Import Bank already is arranging 
to take over from Lend-Lease $240,000,- 
000 of these credits. France, in addition, is 
to make a 20 per cent down payment on 
purchases. She is buying $125,000,000 in 
machine tools, as well as railroad cars and 
other equipment. Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
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under this program are seeking a quick 
settlement so that they can know exactly 
what their dollar position is at a time 
when buying in the United States must go 
back to a dollar basis. Every expectation 
is that almost all of the debt will be writ- 
ten off. This country may ask a token 
payment for goods and facilities of lasting 
value—harbor installations, machine tools, 
machinery, trucks, etec—that have been 
shipped under Lend-Lease. Otherwise the 
books are likely to be closed. 

In place of Lend-Lease, the United 
States is to turn to other sources of credit 


--British Official Photo 


LEND-LEASE ON A BRITISH TABLE 
e+. easy credit terms can be arranged 


on his Washington visit, has sought large 
additional credits—up to $1,000,000,000— 
for quick shipment of much-needed raw 
materials to France. 

China had hoped to obtain large ship- 
ments of arms and other equipment under 
Lend-Lease. The sudden ending of war, 
and of Lend-Lease, has jolted that hope. 
A credit of $500,000,000 now is being con- 
sidered for China, but it is unlikely to be 
advanced for purchase of arms that might 
be used in civil war. This country would 
like to help China develop her agricul- 
ture, her transport and her industry, and 
any loans now given are to be related to 
that objective. 

A settlement of Lend-Lease obligations, 
so far as any payment is to be. exacted, 
must now be arranged. Nations that have 
received the total of $41,000,000,000 in aid 


to finance exports in years ahead, where 
financing is required. 

Export-Import Bank now has $2,800, 
000,000 of available lending authority for 
use in the year ahead. That amount can 
be augmented. 

The World Investment Bank, ap- 
proved by U.S. but not yet operating, will 
offer about $8,000,000,000 in dollar credits. 

Private lenders may be ready to take 
some risks in the foreign field. 

The world has a sizable number of dol- 
lars to use in filling needs in the period 
just ahead. The United States needs many 
things from abroad, and will afford other 
nations a chance to earn many more dol- 
lars. Altogether, as a result, the outlook 
for foreign trade appears to be rather 
bright for a number of postwar years even 
without Lend-Lease as a stimulant. 
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“Which way would | live longer?” 


fees and long life are not apt 
to go together. 

In fact, the death rate of people who are 
as much as 20% overweight is appre- 
ciably higher than average! 

It is astonishing how gradually over- 
weight can creep up on you. Donri’t let it! 
:xcessive fat places a burden on more 
than your two feet; in fact, it is fre- 
quently a contributory factor to high 
blood pressure. 

It makes your heart, kidneys, lungs, 
liver, and arteries work harder all the 

ne. It tends to increase your chances of 
developing diseases of these organs—and 
diabetes, too! 

Obesity is usually caused by eat- 
ing more food than the body can 
use up. Most of the excess is sim- 
ply stored up as fatty tissue unless 
it is burned off in work or play. 


In other words, too much food and not 
enough exercise generally will result in 








making vou fat. Occasionally. of course, 
excessive weight is due to a glandular dis- 
turbance, which requires expert medical 
attention for correction or control. 

But when you plan to “reduce,” start 
by having your doctor examine you any- 
way. He’ll advise you whether or not you 
should take off weight. 

Your doctor will tell you how to de- 
velop a safe, sane, and practical reducing 
program that will help you avoid the 
harmful effects which sometimes accom- 
pany too stringent a diet or too violent 
exercise. 

And never use so-called “reducing 
drugs” except on his recommendation. 


If you are past 30 and somewhat 
overweight, there is no better time 
than now to get yourself in fight- 
ing trim. After this age it becomes 
increasingly advisable to keep your 
weight down—even to stay slightly 
underweight- 





Once vou’re over 30 it becomes more 
dificult to take off overweight. 

Youngsters—particularly girls in their 
teens—should be especially careful not to 
undermine their health on risky “health” 
diets. 

If you are interested in watching your 
weight, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, “Overweight and Under- 
weight.” 
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Plan to Raise Jobless Pay: 
Effect on State Systems 


No Blanket Increase, but Temporary Lift of Limit 
For Some Already Eligible Under Existing Laws 


Opponents’ fears of central 
control and possibility new 
ceiling would be a fixture 


Congress soon is to decide the question 
of liberalizing unemployment insurance 
payments. Legislation to that end has been 
introduced and many pressures are behind 
it. President Truman has asked for such 
action and so have the labor unions and 
many others. But fundamentally there is 
the pressure of an expected 7,000,000 to 
10,000,000 unemployed in months ahead. 
Under these circumstances, employers and 
workers alike are asking what is planned. 
And a number of misconceptions have 
arisen that need setting straight. 

Aft present, unemployment insurance 
benefits are paid by the States directly to 
the jobless worker. They take the form of 
a percentage of the individual’s average 
wage in a base period, with a ceiling placed 
upon the total payment. One State may 
pay 40 per cent of the base wage to a 
maximum of $20, another 50 per cent to 
a maximum of $25. Percentages and max- 
imums vary from State to State. The ceil- 
ings in some cases are as high as $28 and 
in others as low as $15. The period over 
which benefits are paid varies, too, from 14 


to 26 weeks. Money for the payments 
comes from a federal-State tax on pay rolls. 

This tax is 3 per cent, paid by the em- 
ployer. Ten per cent of collections goes 
for administration, and 90 per cent into 
trust funds for payment of benefits to the 
jobless. In a number of States, companies 
that have maintained full and stable em- 
ployment receive a “merit rating” and their 
tax is reduced. 

The present system would be changed 
in many ways by the pending legislation, 
introduced by Senator Kilgore (Dem.) , of 
West Virginia, and Representative Dough- 
ton (Dem.), of North Carolina. 

Twenty-five dollars a week? There 
is a widespread misconception that the 
legislation would increase all unemploy- 
ment compensation to $25 weekly. Actual- 
ly, only a portion of the displaced workers 
would receive added benefits. To illustrate 
by citing three cases in a State which pays 
50 per cent of the base wage to a maxi- 
mum of $15 weekly: 

In such a State, a worker with an 
average wage of $20 is entitled to a 
weekly benefit of $10. He would re- 
ceive no more under the pending bills. 

A second worker with a wage aver- 

age of $40 is entitled to $20, and the 

ceiling of $15 would be lifted to per- 
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mit payment in full. A third worker 

whose average is $60 would be entitled 

to $30, but the maximum would be 
raised only to $25. That is the top. 

In other words, increased payments 
would go only to those who under the 
present system are entitled to payments 
in excess of the maximums imposed by 
their States, and in no case would the 
payment exceed $25. 

How paid. The Federal Government, 
through agreements with the States, would 
reimburse the latter for money paid out 
over and above amounts that would be 
required by their present systems. In the 
case of a State that refused to enter into 
the agreement, the Federal Government 
would make the supplemental payments 
direct to the workers. 

Effect on State funds. Since Federal 
Government would make up the supple- 
mental payments, State unemployment 
funds would not be affected. These funds 
have grown to more than $6,000.000,000 
during full employment in wartime. 

Pay-roll tax. Any increase in pay-roll 
taxes is sure to meet resistance both in 
Congress and in the State Governments 
during the reconversion period, when the 
effort is to ease the tax load. 

Merit rating. Some employers may 
have to pay more than at present, how- 
ever. In the transition period many may 
lose the record for stable employment on 
which merit reduction is based. Some sup- 
port for merit ratings hence may be lost. 

More workers included. The legisla- 
tion would add to present recipients of 
unemployment compensation maritime 
workers, Government employes and work- 
ers in food-processing plants. 

Nationalization. Opposition is forming 
among employer groups and business as- 
sociations that have corisistently opposed 
nationalization of the unemployment in- 
surance system with central direction from 
Washington, as urged by the Social Secur- 
itv Board. These groups see the new pro- 
gram as a wedge for centralization. 

Duration. The proposed _ legislation 
stipulates that the supplemental payments 
of the Federal Government shall end on 
June 30, 1947. The unemployment com- 
pensation system then would revert to its 
present status. However, some opposition 
argues that, once put in effect, the pro- 
gram could not readily be discontinued, or 
that the high payments contemplated in 
the bills would be clamped upon the States, 
to be paid by the States indefinitely. 

Veterans. Unemployment compensa- 
tion for veterans would be increased from 
the present $20 weekly to $25 (with $30 
for veterans with dependents) , to be paid 
for 52 weeks, regardless of length of serv- 
ice in the Army or Navy. 

There you have the essential issues in 
a dispute soon to grow intense. 
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DELAY IN EDUCATION BOOM 


Outlook for Greater Demand When Younger Men Are Demobilized 


Jobs, wives, lack of effort 
by colleges as deterrents to 
acceptance of free schooling. 


‘ 

Demobilization that now is starting is 
not going to mean any big increase in en- 
roliment for the colleges in the year that 
begins in September. The boom that is to 
get under way in education is at least six 
months or a year away. Behind these facts 
are reasons that are keeping a great num- 
ber of veterans from availing themselves 
of the liberal education grants provided 
by the GI Bill of Rights, and, in the case 
of pensioned veterans, by Public Law 16. 

Adjustments. One important reason, 
according to Office of Education officials, 
is that schools so far have made few ad- 
justments to veterans’ needs in quarters, 
courses or teaching methods. Veterans 
often have been thrown in with civilian 
students without war experience. They 
were expected to adjust themselves to 
their new surroundings instead of these 
being adjusted to them. And, with a return 
to peacetime schedules, many veterans 
are discouraged at the thought of spending 
four years or more getting an education. 

So far, there is no way in which schools 
can be made to meet veterans’ needs. The 
Veterans’ Administration supplies the 
funds provided by law as payable for vet- 
erans’ education up to $500 per year for 
tuition, books and fees, plus $50 or $75 
per month as living allowance depending 
on whether the veteran is single or mar- 
ried. Pensioned veterans receive $92 per 
month if single, or $103.50 per month if 
married plus $5.25 for each child. But these 
payments are made to schools approved 
by the States on a scholastic basis, not on 
the basis of what the schools are ready 
to do to help veterans prepare for a nor- 
mal peacetime life. 

Jobs. Another reason is that, while the 
war was going on, most veterans who 
were physically able took war jobs. 

In the months ahead, if jobs are easy to 
find, the great majority is expected to 
want to work and to settle down with 
families or to marry. This attitude is ex- 
pressed in opinion polls taken among serv- 
icemen and women. But, if there is wide- 
spread unemployment because of recon- 
version difficulties, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and Office of Education officials ex- 
pect this attitude to change. Under such 
circumstances, going to school at Govern- 
ment expense will seem an easy way to 
wait for better times. 
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Age. A third reason is that, while it is 
the younger men and women who have 
had their education interrupted, persons 
discharged so far are mostly older ones. 
And older persons are to be released with- 
out regard for points in months ahead. 

These factors, officials concerned with 
veterans’ education believe, will be offset 
gradually as the younger men and women 
among more than 7,000,000 who are to be 
released in the next year are demobilized. 
Then college enrollment is expected to 
show a sizable boost. Plans are being 
studied to provide a Veterans’ Education 
Committee in each State to aid schools in 
adjusting to the needs of veterans. Already 
some schools have announced that they 
will continue the speeded-up 21-year 
courses given during the war, along with 
their normal four-year courses. And many 
colleges are preparing to accept veterans 
at any time during the year, instead of 
making them wait until the next term. 
The time until new courses are started is 
to be used to help veterans get into the 
habit of studying. 

In the meantime, education is available 
to those awaiting demobilization in this 
country. They can continue their corre- 
spondence courses with the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute at Madison, Wis., or its 
branches. Of the more than 600,000 stu- 
dents so far enrolled in these courses, 
many are expected to want to continue 
their education once they are discharged, 


including those for whom federal aid has 
made education possible for the first time. 
Courses on an extension basis are avail- 
able from more than 70 colleges under 
Army contract whereby the Government 
pays up to 50 per cent of all fees. Or troops 
stationed in camps conveniently close to 
schools can attend those schools. For the 
time being, the Army’s Specialized Train- 
ing Program, under which students under 
18 receive 24 or 48 weeks of preinduction 
education, is to be continued. And, in Eu- 
rope, some 6,000 Army students are attend- 
ing universities in England and on the Con- 
tinent. The majority is expected to con- 
tinue education after the return home. 
Peacetime programs of the armed 
forces also are expected to help provide 
increased enrollment in schools. Officials 
expect to include college courses for those 
enrolled in universal military training, if 
such a system is approved by Congress. 
The Navy has contracted for Naval ROTC 
courses in 25 of the leading colleges to 
match the Army’s ROTC setup. And vet- 
erans will continue to be eligible for finan- 
cial aid for education under existing laws. 
In the aggregate, many more Ameri- 
cans than ever before are expected to go 
to school in the months and years ahead. 
Some of this increase is to be due to Gov- 
ernment help to veterans. But, in general, 
the experience of previous wars—that edu- 
cation receives a tremendous boost after 
each war—is expected to be repeated. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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sc A CURIOUS CHRONOLOGY a 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


(News items from Tokyo state that approximately 480,- 
000 persons—men, women and children—were killed, 
wounded or made homeless, with at least 90,000 killed 
and 180,000 wounded, in the atomic bomb raids on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

(The excerpts which appear on these pages form an in- 
teresting background on what has hitherto been American 
policy on the subject of bombing—David Lawrence, Editor). 


The Hague Convention, 1899—“As civilization 
has advanced during the last centuries, so has like- 
wise steadily advanced, especially in war on land, the 
distinction between the private individual belonging 
to a hostile country and the hostile country itself, 
with its men in arms. The principle has been more and 
more acknowledged that the unarmed citizen is to be 
spared in person, property, and honor as much as the 
exigencies of war will admit.” (The United States is 
a signatory.) 

The Hague Convention, 1907—“The attack or 
bombardment, by whatever means, of towns, villages. 
dwellings, or buildings which are undefended is pro- 
hibited.” (The United States is a signatory.) 

The American Embassy in Japan to the Japanese 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Sept. 1, 1937—“The 
extensive bombing of Nanking, China, on the night 
of August 26 placed in danger the lives and property 
of noncombatants, both foreign and Chinese, and it 
has seemed to the American Government that the 
appropriate Japanese authorities, when this fact is 
brought to their attention, may desire’ to limit future 
action in accordance with the restraints which consid- 
erations of humanity and international comity usually 
impose on the bombing of the political capital of a 
country. . . The American Government requests the 
discontinuance of activities which, despite their mili- 
tary objectives, result actually in the indiscriminate 
destruction of property used for educational and other 
non-military purposes and in the wounding and pain- 
ful death of civilians.” 

The American Ambassador, Joseph Grew, to the 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs at Tokyo, 
September 22, 1937—‘This Government holds the 
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view that any general bombing of an extensive are “rf 
wherein there resides a large populace engaged in 
peaceful pursuits is unwarranted and contrary ty 
principles of law and of humanity.” 

Statement by the Acting Secretary of State, June 
3, 1938—“‘Both in the Far East and in Europe there 
have been going on hostilities every aspect of which 
the American people and this Government have de. 
plored. When the methods used in the conduct of 
these hostilities take the form of ruthless bombing of el 
unfortified localities with the resultant slaughter of Roast, 
civilian populations and in particular. of women and i of 
children, public opinion in the United States regards 
such methods as barbarous. Several times during the 
past year, especially on September 28, 1937, and on tppon 
March 21, 1938, the Secretary of State has expressed is 
the view of this country to the effect that any general of Pol 
bombing of an extensive area wherein there resided 
a large population engaged in peaceful pursuits is 
contrary to every principle of law and of humanity. 
During the past few days there have taken place in 
China and in Spain aerial bombings which have te- 
sulted in the death of many hundreds of the civilian a 
population. This Government, while scrupulously ad- ey 
hering to the policy of nonintervention, reiterates this aes 
nation’s emphatic reprobation of such methods and bow th 
of such acts, which are in violation of the most ede: 
mentary principles of those standards of humane con: 
duct which have been developed as an essential pi 
of modern civilization.” 

President Roosevelt's appeal to Great Britain 
France, Italy, Germany and Poland to refrain fr 
air bombing of civilians, September 1, 1939—“Th 
ruthless bombing from the air of civilians in ut 
fortified centers of population during the co 
of the hostilities which have raged in various quaf 
ters of the earth during the past few years, whi 
has resulted in the maiming and in the death 
thousands of defenseless men, women and childr 
has sickened the hearts of every civilized m 
and woman, and has profoundly shocked the 
science of humanity. 
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“l wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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“If resort is had to this form of inhuman barbarism 
during the period of the tragic conflagration with 
which the world is now confronted, hundreds of thou- 
sands of innocent human beings who have no respon- 
sibility for, and who are not even remotely participat- 
ing in, the hostilities which have now broken out, will 
lose their lives. I am therefore addressing this urgent 
appeal to every Government which may be engaged 
in hostilities publicly to affirm its determination that 
its armed forces shall in no event, and under no cir- 
cumstances, undertake the bombardment from the 
air of civilian populations or of unfortified cities, up- 
on the understanding that these same rules of war- 
fare will be scrupulously observed by all of their 
opponents. I request an immediate reply.” 

President Roosevelt’s message to the President 
of Poland, September 18, 1939—“I have received 
your telegram stating that as the result of the bomb- 
ing by German aircraft of Polish towns and villages 
possessing no considerable military objective thou- 
sands of the civil population of Poland are dead or 
wounded. 

“In view of the hundreds of thousands of lives which 
may be at stake, it is my earnest hope that the 
Governments of the belligerent countries will re- 
new their orders prohibiting the practice of bomb- 
‘Ting civilians in unfortified centers of population 
fiom the air, and that they will take measures to 
assure themselves that their respective air forces 
are showing that regard for the lives of noncombat- 
ants which their replies to my appeal of September 
lhave led the world to expect.” 

‘ President Roosevelt’s statement to American 
> In Uimanufacturers of airplanes, December 2, 1939 
~The American Government and the American 
us qUaEreople have for some time pursued a policy of whole- 
heartedly condemning the unprovoked bombing and 
machine gunning of civilian populations from the air. 
“This Government hopes, to the end that such un- 
provoked bombing shall not be given material en- 
touragement in the light of recent recurrence of such 
acts, that American manufacturers and exporters of 
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;aids by the United States contrast with traditional American 
policy toward noncombatants and air bombings. 


airplanes, aeronautical equipment and materials es- 
sential to airplane manufacture will bear this fact in 
mind before negotiating contracts for the exportation 
of these articles to nations obviously guilty of such 
unprovoked bombing.” 

President Roosevelt’s message to the American 
Red Cross convention, May 1, 1940—‘“The bombing 
of helpless and unprotected civilians is a tragedy 
which has aroused the horror of all mankind. I recall 
with pride that the United States consistently has 
taken the lead in urging that this inhuman practice be 
prohibited. I am glad that the International Red 
Cross, at its meeting in London in 1938, urged that 
joint steps be taken by the Governments to prevent 
such outrages in the future. 

“T regret, however, that the Governments have not 
acted on this Red Cross proposal. As for the United 
States Government, I can assure you of my strongest 
recommendation for adherence to any international 
convention which will give this protection to civilian 
and noncombatant populations.” 

President Truman’‘s speech to the nation, August 
9, 1945—“The world will note that the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, a military base. 
That was because we wished in this first attack to 
avoid, insofar as possible, the killing of civilians. But 
that attack is only a warning of things to come. If 
Japan does not surrender, bombs will have to be 
dropped on war industries, and unfortunately, thou- 
sands of civilian lives will be lost. . . 

“Having found the bomb we have used it. We have 
used it against those who attacked us without warn- 
ing at Pearl Harbor, against those who have starved 
and beaten and executed American prisoners of war, 
against those who have abandoned all pretense of 
obeying international laws of warfare. We have used 
it in order to shorten the agony of war, in order to 
save the lives of thousands and thousands of young 
Americans. 

“We shall continue to use it until we completely 
destroy Japan’s power to make war. Only a Japanese 
surrender will stop us.” 
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GUIDE TO ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


Freer Hand for Business, Full Employment as Aims of Executive 


Broadened social security, 
job insurance, housing 
on program for Congress 


President Truman is choosing carefully 
the direction he plans to take through the 
jungle of postwar problems that has 
sprung up so suddenly around him. He 
wants to write into his next week’s mes- 
sage to Congress a fairly clear outline of 
the course he expects to follow. 

The President’s message will be both a 
road map and a sales talk. The end of the 
war is bringing all of the old political is- 
sues back with a rush. The era of con- 
gressional co-operation is ending. Mr. Tru- 
man will have to fight for what he wants 
from this point forward. 

Certain obvious signs of Mr. Tru- 
man’s plans already are emerging. In one 
way or another, the President has signified 
that he wants to: 

Give business a fairly free hand in 
reconversion, shearing off as many 
wartime controls as possible. 

Stick close to the rules laid down by 
Congress in extending any aid to other 
nations to enable them to get back 
on their feet. 

Push ahead with a full-employment 
measure that would promise a job to 
every person who wants to work and 
set up some of the machinery needed 
to carry out such a promise. 

Try to make certain that returning 
veterans are assured of a chance to 
move back into their old jobs. 

Back up the demobilization plans 
that have been worked out by the 
Army and Navy. 

Leave Cabinet officers and depart- 
ment heads with fairly free hands to 
work out the problems of their own 
agencies. 

The legislative program that is being 
worked out for the return of Congress is 
filled with thorny questions of policy. But, 
in the main, the measures that have White 
House approval show more of a New Deal- 
ish slant than many of Mr. Truman’s con- 
servative supporters had expected. 

Full employment, a broadening of the 
Social Security Act, unemployment com- 
pensation and housing legislation, all of 
these are measures involving issues that 
used to be regarded as reflecting the phi- 
losophy of the New Dealers. All of these 
now seem to have the approval of Mr, 
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Truman, either by direct statement or by 
inference. In Congress, however, many 
members will watch to see how hard the 
President fights for such legislation be- 
fore they make up their minds which di- 
rection he intends to follow. 

In a press conference, Mr. Truman 
threw considerable light upon his plans. 
He said he intends to keep Harold L. Ickes 
as Secretary of Interior as long as Mr. 
Ickes wants to stay. All through the New 
Deal years, Mr. Ickes was its foremost, 
and often most vigorous, spokesman. 

Veterans’ jobs. If the job-return guar- 
antee to veterans expires with the Selee- 
tive Service law, Mr. Truman will press 
for a clarification of the GI Bill of Rights 
to make certain that the guarantee is main- 
tained. He thinks such an assurance al- 
ready is contained in the GI Bill of Rights. 

Pearl Harbor. The President is getting 
recommendations from the secretaries of 
War and Navy regarding the possible trials 
of those involved in the Pearl Harbor fiasco 
and will have an early statement to make. 

Mr. Roberts. Owen J. Roberts, the re- 








THE GENERAL & THE PRESIDENT — 
ee a square deal was also saluted 


tired Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, has been offered an international 
assignment by Mr. Truman and Secretary 
of State Byrnes, but thus far has refused 
it. Mr. Truman still hopes he will accept. 

Soong. Talks with T. V. Soong, the 
Chinese Premier, involve the relations of 
China, the United States and Russia. 

Lend-Lease. The ending of Lend-Lease 
was not intended as a slap at Britain. Mr. 
Truman, in trying to wangle an extension 
of Lend-Lease through the Senate while 
he was Vice President, had promised that 
it would end when the war was over. 

Subsidies on copper zinc will be ended 
when those supplies are plentiful. 

Government reorganization must await 
action by Congress. 

No demobilization plan could be de- 
vised that would suit everyone. 

General de Gaulle. The President said 
that he and Gen. Charles de Gaulle had a 
very pleasant visit, that they had instructed 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault of 
France and Secretary of State Byrnes to 
discuss all matters at issue between the 
United States and France and 
to submit to them any ques- 
tions on which the foreign 
secretaries could not reach 
satisfactory agreement. The 
President expected to see Gen- 
eral de Gaulle again before the 
latter returns to France. 

In a talk with French news- 
papermen, Mr. Truman told 
them he hoped that they 
would begin to give the United 
States a square deal in the 
French press. The remark was 
inspired by numerous reports 
the President had _ received 
that the French people have 
not been informed of the ex- 
tent of the aid the United 
States has given toward the 
restoration of their country. 

General de Gaulle indicated 
clearly to American news- 
papermen that more such help 
is wanted. In the long-range 
reconstruction of France, the 
General said it would be nec- 
essary for the United States 
and France to draw up a com- 
prehensive program because 
Acme the United States is the great- 
est economic power in the 
world. 
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The extra pleasure Kentucky Tar 
brings to leisure moments is one reason it 
is the Aristocrat of Bonds. Another is its 
traditional background—the same family 
has controlled its quality for over 74 years. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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THE VOICE OF BATTLE-IN PLASTICS 


® Here’s something new in telephones. It !ooks much like an ordi- ET 


nary phone—but this phone needs no batteries or other outside power. 
And that means a lot wherever battles are fought. 

Just connect two phones together with a pair of wires—and talk. 
No power failures to worry about. The trouble, though, is that such 
“‘sound-powered”’ phones must be made with great precision. Ordi- 
nary molding processes just wouldn’t do. 

So RCA engineers brought their problem to No. | Plastics Avenue. 
Result: a battle station telephone that can take it and still dish out 
the orders. The Navy tests it by dropping it down a 6-foot chute at 
an 80-degree angle. 

General Electric’s complete plastics service—with many new tech- 


niques perfected during the war—will be ready to serve all industry } 
in the design and production of better peacetime products. Bring | 


your plastics problem to G. E.—the world’s largest manufacturer 
of finished plastics products. Write to Plastics Divisions, General 
Electric Company, | Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


GENERAL 2 ELECTRIC 


CD45-A4" 
Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’? 
Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 
P.M. EWT, CBS. “G-E House Party” every weekday 4:00 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


Backed by 51 years of experience. 
General Electric has been designing 
and manufacturing plastic products ever 
since 1894. 

G-E Design and Engineering Service. 
Our own industrial designers and en- 
gineers work together. Result: plas- 
tics parts that are both scientifically 
sound and good-looking. 

G-E Mold Service. Fully equipped 
toolrooms are manned by skilled 
craftsmen whose average precision 
mold experience is 12 years. G-E molds 
are chromium plated for longer life. 


'G-E Complete Service—Everything in Plastics 


G-E Quality Control. Our plastic prod- 
ucts may pass through as many as 
160 inspections and analyses. Army- 
Navy rejections are so low as to be 
negligible at General Electric. 

G-E Research works continually to 
develop new materials, new processes, 
new applications for plastics. 

G-E Manufacturing Facilities are avail- 
able for all types of plastic parts—for 
compression molding, injection mold- 
ing, transfer molding, extrusion mold- 
ing, cold molding, both high and low 
pressure laminating, and fabricating. 
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| Pro amd Com 
| of National Issues 


| Job Prospects 
“In. Reconversion: 
Views of Press 


- On the outlook for employment, com- 

menting editors are generally optimistic, 
basing their view both on large civilian de- 
F mands and on the expectation that volun- 
tary departure from wartime employment 
will leave enough jobs for the bulk of the 
labor force. Many view the dropping of 
wartime controls over industry as sufficient 
to assure high employment, but others 
urge added provision for worker security. 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
(Ind.-Rep.) is “not specially pleased with 
the stress ... on... estimates of imme- 
diate large-scale unemployment,” being 
“more afraid of the infection of a bad psy- 
chology than . of the capacity of this 
nation to find work for its people.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
calls such estimates “much too alarmist” 
‘in view of industry’s production plans, the 
ease with which most industries will recon- 
vert and the number of potential workers 
» who will not seek jobs. 
© The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.), 
citing labor shortages and consumer de- 
' mand in such fields as farming, construc- 
tion and textile manufacture, finds “every 
reason to suppose that the jar will be well 
cushioned and soon past—always assum- 
ing sound Government policy.” 

“There will be plenty of work,” says the 
Paterson (N.J.) News (Ind.), “for those 
who are willing to work and do not cling 
too long to the idea that inflated and ex- 
travagant wartime wages can be paid by 
private industry.” 
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pros The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
n Bo Ss pala 

ae (Ind.-Dem.) maintains we “will have a 
to be healthy economy and adequate opportuni- 


® ties for employment” if Government elim- 
ly to @@ inates unnecessary controls and adopts 
eSSeS, policies that encourage business expansion. 

: The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
wv however, warns that “temporary unem- 
nold- ™@ Ployment might be turned into real de- 


nold- @ pression” if, as a result of “too quick a 

diow (@ sloughing off of production controls,” some 

ating. : . 

aun B® industries overexpand while others’ are 
y 


starved for materials. 

A serious view of reconversion unem- 
® ployment is taken by the New York Times 
(Ind.), which considers provision for laid- 
off war workers the Government’s “most 
urgent economic problem.” It urges sepa- 
ration allowances and a federal-State relief 
system to supplement State unemploy- 
ment compensation systems. 
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90¢ a day for a Bullock Cart! 


—tuu le LOOKS cheap 


e If you were a cotton grower in 
India, you’d transport your prod- 
uct by bullock cart. The cart, two 
bullocks, and an attendant... all 
for only 90 cents a day. 

Looks cheap... but let’s figure it 
out. A bullock team will pull a cart 
load of cotton—little more than a 
ton—15 miles ina day. Cost of haul- 
ing one ton one mile is about 6 cents. 

Now let’s see what mass railroad 
transportation, created by private 
investment, can do: 


First, American railroad work- 
ers earn far, far more than 90 cents 
daily. 

Second, freight travels not 15 
miles, but many times that dis- 
tance in a day by rail. 

Third, the American shipper 
pays not 6 cents, but an average of 
less than 1 cent per ton per mile! 

It’s this principle of progressive 
mass transportation, so well typi- 
fied by the Erie, that makes your 
railroads an essential part of the 
American Way of Life. 


Erie Railroad D> 
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Copyright, 1945, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 

The United States, at peace, will have a mighty armed 
force far greater than the men and materiel it put into 
the fury of World War I. The peacetime forces a year 
hence will dwarf to insignificance the standing Army and 
Navy of peace immediately before World War II. 

The Pictogram shows that, despite the fastest planned 
demobilization in United States history, this country will 
have 5,200,000 men under arms next summer. That is 
1,200,000 more men than the total force gathered to fight 
World War I. It is nearly 17 times the strength of the 
regular Army and Navy of 309,000 men in uniform be- 
fore the present draft began. 

Demobilization will release 7,400,000 men in the com- 
ing 12 months. That would strip the military services 
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from their peak wartime strength of 12,000,000 down to 
4,600,000 men. But the draft, now planned to continue 
at 50.000 recruits a month, will add 600,000 new men, 
making a total force of 5,200,000 by September, 1946. 

Army and Air Forces, with a top war strength of 8,000,- 
000 men, expect to discharge 5,400,000 in the next year, 
meanwhile taking in 400,000 new draftees to replace com- 
bat veterans in occupation forces. That will make a 
peacetime Army and Air Force of 3,000,000 men, com- 
pared with 188,000 before the war. 

Navy, Marines and Coast Guard, with a wartime peak 
exceeding 4,000,000 men, will release 2,000,000 in the next 
year and take in about 200,000 in the draft. That means 
a service strength of 2,200,000 a year from now, against 
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121,000, exclusive of the Coast Guard, before the war. 

Thus, the United States will stand a year from now 
with the second greatest military organization in its his- 
tory. Congress, already under pressure to call off the 
draft, is in a mood to ask why. 

The answer is two fold: (1) The Army and Navy feel 
tis all but physically impossible to get more than 7,400,- 
000 service people out of uniform in an orderly manner 
within a year. That demobilization rate is almost twice 
the pace at which men were brought home and dis- 
charged after World War I when the movement was all 
in one direction. (2) The eventual size of peacetime oc- 
cupation and garrison forces is still an undetermined fac- 
tor. Such duty, however, could require the services of 
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3,000,000 men under arms for five years or more. The 
5,200,000 on duty a year from now will shrink thereafter, 
but nobody will attempt to guess the distant day when 
the Army and Navy will be back to the comparatively 
midget strength of the prewar period. 

The real problem is to get the men for occupation and 
garrison forces while demobilizing combat men of the war 
itself. A continued draft is headed for trouble in Congress. 
Volunteers may be the only other means, and that, 
peacetime, never produced anything like the military man 
power the U. S. may need for years to come. Until the per- 
manent armed strength, and the means of getting it, is 
decided upon, those now in service will wear the uniforms 
of the country’s mightiest peacetime military force. 
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CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1, Fact. After Pearl Harbor, the Army 
secretly installed troops, air bases and | 
bristling defense works to protect Lake 
Superior shipping . . . but no enemy attack 
was ever made. At stake was 85% of all iron 
















ore going to U. S. steel mills, shipped from 
the Lake Superior region—much of it from 
Duluth and Superior. Northern Pacific, 
which hauls ore to dockside from the Cuyuna 
Range, salutes the Army and the Twin Ports 
for a great victory, well earned. 


2. Fact. This “reservoir” is Lake Superior, 




















®cRACKED ICE PRODUCED BY 
THIS SHIP WILL SUPPLY THOUSANDS 
OF U.S. SODA FOUNTAINS. 

FACT OR FICTION ? 
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OSNEEZES HELPED DEVELOP ONE 
LEADING TWIN PORTS INDUSTRY. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 









world’s largest body of fresh water. Water 
from the lake—miraculously clean, soft, and 
ice-cold—is drawn directly into city mains 
through intake pipes running a quarter-mile 
out from shore. 

3. Fiction. The Mackinaw, most powerful 
ice’ breaker afloat, serves more important 
needs. Launched last December, it imme- 
diately freed four seagoing freighters, built 
in booming shipyards of the Twin Ports, for 
ocean service. By ramming passages in winter 
ice, the Mackinaw will add weeks to the 
Jake shipping season . . . bring extra cargoes 
of ore, coal, grain, flour, gasoline and other 
products to and from the Twin Ports... and ) 
thus add still traffic at America’s 
second busiest harbor. 


more 


4, Fact. Clean, pollen-free air in this region, 
which gives hay-fever sufferers blessed relief, 
has helped make tourist business a major 
industry, ranking with such others as steel 
and wire products, fishing, refrigerators, and 
marine engines. After victory, Northern | 
Pacific trains will again carry thousands to 
this lovely, “‘sneeze-proof” vacationland. 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. . 





In your opinion, can atomic energy 
become a practical source of power 
for industry within 10 or 20 years? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion as to the future use 
of atomic energy, The United States 
News asked engineers, chemists, phy- 
sicists and others the preceding ques- 
tion. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


William B. Stout 


Detroit, Mich.; Consulting Engineer, Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors Corp.; Past President, 
Society of Automotive Engineers and In. 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences, 


answers: 


The only persons in the United States 
whose opinions might be valuable on 
atomic-energy progress would be those 
who have been concerned in the atom- 
smashing project. Anyone outside _ this 
ring who would make a_ statement is 
merely guessing on the basis of knowledge 
known before the war. Undoubtedly 
atomic power will be used for limited pur- 
poses at first and later for wide activities, 
but whether it will be within 10 or 50 
years depends upon the ability of the sci- 
entists and industrialists to produce and 
the public to buy. 

Atomic energy will be a commercial 
item like any other source of power. If 
uranium costs $1,000 an ounce, it will take 
a lot longer than if it costs $100 an ounce, 
while the apparatus to use it has not as 
yet been developed. This is possibly the 
beginning of the greatest engineering epic 
in man’s history, but no one has imagina- 
tion or knowledge enough to predict any- 
thing definite in its future. Eventually it 
will change the living habits of all the 
world. 








(by telegraph) 


C. Colcock Jones Ill 
Los Angeles, Calif.; President, Frances Cop- 
per Mining Co.; Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineer; Chemist, 


answers: 


I think that atomic energy can cer- 
tainly become a practical source of power 
for industry within the next 10 years. ° 

The production, control and application 
of atomic power or energy is just as certain 
to my mind as has been that of gasoline 
and oil through the combination of in 
herent energy and electricity to produce 
the necessary controlled power of explo 
sion, 

Scientific research is bound and com- 
pelled to find the practical and economi- 
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Hocar parts by Ohio Rubber Co. 


HEN a new, light weight shock 

absorber was developed for use 
on jeeps, Gabriel Company engi- 
neers were faced with the problem 
of finding something they weren’t 
sure existed. The whole performance 
of the new device depended on a 
resilient sealing ring that had to last 
the life of the unit while soaked in 
hydraulic oil. No provision could be 
made for repairs or replacement. 


Obviously the ring had to be oil 
resistant—must not shrink or swell 
or change shape, or the oil would 
leak past. It had to stay resilient to 
maintain a perfect seal. It had to 
stand the heat developed by the pis- 
ton making 100 strokes per minute. It 
had to stand the abrasive action of that 
same motion against the piston wall. 


The problem was to find a material 
with that exact combination of prop- 
erties. Many materials had one or 
more of these qualities. But Hycar 
synthetic rubber was the only one 
found to have exactly the right 
properties in the right combination. 


As a result, thousands of these 
shock absorber seals have been made 


Hy 


—— 


| HYCAR—the answer 
to a shocking problem 


from Hycar and are working perfect- 
ly on jeeps and other vehicles. 


Listed in the box below are the 
important, basic properties of Hycar 
that have dictated its use in this and 
many other difficult industrial appli- 
cations. Check these properties 
against your requirements for me- 
chanical rubber products — then ask 
your supplier to furnish you Hycar 
parts for test in your own service. 
You'll find that it’s wise to use Hycar 
“for long-time, dependable perform- 
ance. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 
8, Ohio. 





CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 


1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F, hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 


natural rubber. 

4, MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW, ccc FLEXIBILITY—down to 
—65° F, 

6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 


many other synthetic rubbers. 
7. ey resistant to 
or from oxidati 





8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere fo metals even after prolonged con- 
tact under pressure. (Metal adhesions can be 
readily obtained when desired.) 
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Syithilic Rubbers 
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cal application of atomic energy. It now 
knows the fundamental problems involved, 


Hiland G. Batcheller 


Brackenridge, Pa.; President, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp.; Former Chief of 
Operations, War Production Board, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Scientists have accepted the fact long 
ago that the atom is a storehouse of tre. 
mendous energy. This fact has been dem- 
onstrated by the destruction accomplished 
by the atomic bomb in Japan. This force 
could be used for the benefit of humanity 
if it is controlled and released slowly in- 
stead of instantaneously. The heat which 
we obtain from the sun is an example of 
perfect control of atomic energy by an 
infinite mind. Finite control will probably 
take a long time. But history has taught 
us that such developments have never re- 
sulted in the immediate obsolescence of ex- 
isting things. 


Newell S. Gingrich 


Columbia, Mc.; Professor of Physics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 


answers: 


I firmly believe that atomic energy can 
become a source of power for industry, 
Whether it will become a practical source 
of power and in what time it will achieve 
this status are questions that cannot be 
answered with certainty until much more 
work has been done in this line. The initial 
cost of finding ways to harness atomic 
energy will be large. If industry or the 
Government subsidize this work heavily, 
then we may be able to realize cheap 
atomic energy during the present genera- 
tion. In the laboratory new reactions will 
be sought and new means of control of 
these reactions must be found before this 
source of energy will be practical. Perhaps 
one of the most difficult questions to solve 
will be that of the distribution of raw ma- 
terials among nations and within nations. 

Without having access to the results of 
laboratories working on atomic energies 
during the war, it is not possible to make 
an intelligent estimate of the length of 
time before atomic energy will be cheap, 
but, judging from the length of time it 
took to develop the atomic bomb, I would 
not be surprised to see it harnessed within 
10 or 20 years, nor to see it cheap within 
20 to 50 years. 


Dr. Francis T. Jones 
El Cerrito, Calif.; Research Chemist, West- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 


answers: 


I would venture to say that atomic 
energy can become a practical source of 
power for industry within 10 or 20 years. 
It may be confined to special applications 
and it won’t completely replace present 
types of power, but it certainly will be used. 
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How to 
from “HITTING 


A way to maintain profits and employment while 
strengthening your competitive position 


ee AFTER reconversion and government price con- 
trols are eased...the problem of streamlining un- 
necessary expenses out of your business remains. 


Individual company profits, employment and the entire 
national economy seek a higher level only as costs seek 
a lower level. Only as more is offered for less. Only as 
more—and better products and services are put within 
reach of more pocketbooks. 


How can costs be trimmed further? 


New possibilities for savings were discovered by many 
companies (as well as by the Army, Navy and Govern- 
ment Agencies) in licking the critical problem of manu- 
facturing and moving war goods faster. In searching out 
toad blocks to faster production and distribution, they 
found where and how to eliminate needless costs as well 
as needless delays. 

Where? How? Scientific analyses of record systems 
of control conducted by Standard Register representa- 
tives spotted useless motions, waste, inefficient use of men, 








keep costs 
THE CEILING”’... 


materials and machines. The savings, resulting from bet- 
ter control and less paperwork, were in many instances 
tremendous. 


Could you use such savings, today? 


Our technical facilities are available to help meet your 
problems of reconversion and postwar operations in the 
development of adequate and efficient Systems of Control. 
Call a Standard Register representative today. He will 
apply an exclusive, wartime tested, practical technique 
to simplify your paperwork problems. Without upsetting 
your office routine, he will show you how to obtain better 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for B 





DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: ¥’ 


business record control ... giving you a saving in time 
and costs. 
0 
_9o 
WRITE for ‘‘A New Frontier In Business.’’ ° 
It outlines in detail the services we offer. 
Send for your copy or ask for a represent- © 
ative to call and discuss your problems. a 
° 
and Industry 
“' & Son, Ltd. 
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FAVORING A SUCCESSOR TO WLB 


Results of Nation-Wide Survey of Employer and Union Spokesmen 


Desire for some form of 
Government mediation by 
85 per cent answering query 


A large segment of industry and labor 
apparently believes that the Government 
should retain some sort of agency to medi- 
ate labor disputes after the National War 
Labor Board is liquidated. This belief of- 
fers a common basis of agreement for the 
guidance of labor and management repre- 
sentatives who are scheduled to meet soon 
to attempt to fashion a national labor 
policy for the reconversion period. 

This fact is brought to light by an im- 
portant survey just completed by the 
Daily Report on Labor-Management Prob- 
lems, published by the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc.. Washington, D.C. The sur- 
vey shows, among other things, that 85 
per cent of those replying believe it de- 
sirable to continue to have a Government 
mediation agency. It shows, further, that 
70 per cent of those replying believe that 
such an agency will be necessary. 

It had been expected that most employ- 
ers and unions would be glad to see WLB 
die. would prefer to return to peacetime 
methods of settling disputes through freer 
collective bargaining and with a minimum 
of interference from the Government. For 
that reason, the opinions expressed in the 
survey are considered significant in the 
light of the forthcoming industry-labor 
conference. 

The survey reflects the opinions of 600 
persons representing labor, management, 
and professions concerned with labor re- 
lations. Replies were received from every 
State. Some of the questions asked and 
replies received are the ones that follow: 

Will mediation machinery be help- 
ful? The 85 per cent who answer “yes” to 
this question indicate widespread interest 
in finding a way to prevent strikes in 
peacetime. They indicate also a_ willing- 
ness to receive Government help in medi- 
ating disputes when bargaining fails. It is 
considered significant that 85 per cent of 
the replies from employers were in the 
affirmative, while the CIO and AFL unions 
replying were 100 per cent affirmative. 

The attitude of those who believe that 
mediation machinery would be _ helpful 
is summed up in the reply of one indus- 
trial relations specialist who says that 
“any machinery that will avert costly 
strikes or prevent the infringement upon 
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clearly defined labor relations policies ne- 
cessitated by lockouts will be helpful.” 
The typical attitude of the small per- 
centage answering “no” is this: “The true 
essence of collective bargaining lies in the 
worker dealing with his boss, with or with- 
out union affiliation. The group of medi- 
ators, conciliators, umpires, et al., which 
we have had spring up in this country 
since 1935, to say nothing about the mush- 
rooming of one bureau after another, has 
certainly not been sound. The use of gen- 
tlemen as above set out and the use, to a 
large degree, of prejudiced bureaus, has 


permitted labor and management to shunt 
aside their own basic responsibilities.” 

Will mediation machinery be neces- 
sary? The answer to this question is 70 per 
cent affirmative, a figure that is considered 
surprisingly high in view of the complaints 
voiced from time to time against the War 
Labor Board. 

A breakdown shows that 59 per cent of 
large employers replied “yes” as against 67 
per cent of another group of employers 
listed as miscellaneous. CIO unions re- 
sponded with a 95 per cent affirmative re- 
ply, while AFL unions, somewhat less 
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WILL POSTWAR MACHINERY FOR MEDIATING 
LABOR DISPUTES BE NECESSARY ? 
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WHAT HAs HAPPENED 


IN THE WORLD OF LUBRICANTS? 








Is your plant taking advantage of these new 


War-Proved Socony-Vacuum Developments to boost 


machine output and cut maintenance costs? 








O” OF THIS WAR has come a 
wealth of new lubrication knowl- 
edge and experience to increase your 
machine efficiency . . . and profits. 


This message is to call your atten- 
tion to new products, new methods 
and new techniques developed by 
Socony-Vacuum and now available 
for every plant in every industry. 


Here are a few of the most sig- 
nificant new products added to the 
famous Gargoyle line: 


New circulating oils and hydraulic 
fluids designed for precision ma- 
chines operating at higher speeds, 
pressures and temperatures. 


New turbine oils with extra oxida- 
tion and rust resistance added to a 
superior base stock. 


New greases that are standing up 
under far higher temperatures and 
heavier loads than previous products. 


New cutting fluids for néw ma- 
chines, and new metals—fluids that 
are lengthening tool life, providing 
more accurate finish and increasing 


production to new higher levels. 


New rust preventives and heat- 
treating oils for greater protection 
against corrosion, and faster, more 
uniform quenching. 


With these and other important 
new product developments, Socony- 
Vacuum has perfected a new 5-step 
program to make certain that the 
right oil goes in the right place, in the 
right way. This program gives you 
these extra benefits: 
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IT PAYS TO KNOW 
‘WHAT'S NEW IN PETROLEUM 


F~ Complete lubrication study of 
your plant with specific accurate 
recommendations for the correct 
lubricants needed for every machine. 


BaF Skilled engineering counsel on 
difficult lubrication problems. 


SMF Lubrication schedules and 


charts for each machine.. 


mF New storage and handling 
systems to save floor space and man- 


powe r. 


SMEF~ Progress reports on benefits 
obtained. 


You'll find it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this program now—and 
put it to work in your plant. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Division « White 
Star Division ¢ Lubrite Division « Chicago 
Division « White Eagle Division * Wad- 
hams Division * Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


General Petroleum Corporation of California 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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- Automatic’ 


Machine,’ 
SPEEDS YOUR VOLUME 
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For bullets or payrolls, automatic machines speed-volume production. 





The Model 285 payroll machine is so automatic-the operator needs only to 
insert forms and record information . . . the machipie does the rest to give you 


the speed you need for modern nape accounting. 
r, Say 


It is the ONLY completely electrifted_payroll machine that come 
putes and prints balances agtom lly. 
Also it automatically numbers; ss and counts the checks, 
accumulates earnings and deductigns, computes net pay, tabu- 
lates from column to column, prints the balance, protects the 
checks, and returns the sarsiags, ready for the next check. 


In ONE operation the 285 ouiins sae Payroll Journal, Employee's Statement 
of Earnings and Deductions,/the Individual Earnings Record, and the Pay Check 


or Cash Envelope! 
The flexibility of the 285/atk ¢ it fo meet requirements of future changes in 
forms or procedures. Bees 














nk $-+efail stores, and other businesses say the 285 
They Say its automatic features create the speed'to 
ien-and-to maintain control figures always up to date. 


Manufacturers, utilities, 
makes an ‘‘inside’’ profit: 
give you volume produ 


Let the 285 give YOU vol- 
ume production. Your near- 
est Remington Rand special- 
ist will analyze your needs 
without obligation. Phone 
him now, or write to us. 


BUY, KEEP WAR BONDS 











eager to see an agency such as WLB per- 
petuated, nevertheless voted 67 per cent 
in favor. 

The record of WLB, incidentally, was 
viewed favorably by 59 per cent of all 
those replying to a question soliciting 
opinions of that agency. Large employers 
voted 60 per cent and miscellaneous em- 
ployers 63 per cent favorably. Union in- 
dorsement was greater, with 74 per cent of 
CIO unions replying favorably and 63 per 
cent of AFL unions replying likewise. 

Should the U.S. Conciliation Service 
be strengthened? This question was 
asked in an effort to obtain reaction to the 
idea of giving this Service more power as 
an alternative to creating a new mediation 
agency. The answers show considerable 
opposition to the Conciliation Service from 





























SHOULD CONCILIATION SERVICE REGULATE 
‘WAGES BY SOME FORMULA? 
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employers on the ground that it is biased 
in favor of unions and is heavily staffed 
with former union members. 

Only 52 per cent of all replies to this 
question were affirmative, and this average 
was brought up largely by a heavy “yes” 
vote from the unions. Employers of large 
groups of workers voted 50 per cent “yes,” 
while employers grouped as miscellaneous 
voted 52.5 per cent “no.” There also was a 
59 per cent negative vote by employer 
associations replying. CIO unions voted 
86 per cent “yes” and AFL unions 83 per 
cent in the affirmative. 

Another question asked was whether the 
Conciliation Service should be given au- 
thority to order settlement of disputes. 
Employer groups responded with an em- 
phatic “no,” while a small majority of 
unions voted in the affirmative. The aver- 
age of all votes was 66 per cent against 
granting any such power to the Service. 

The reaction to these two questions, 
showing as it does an unfriendly attitude 
on the part of a sizable group of employers 
toward the Conciliation Service, may prove 
a stumbling block for the coming labor- 
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DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: Alaska Airtines — All Amcrican Aviation — American Airlines — Amorican Export Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Cotonial 
Airlines — Continental Air tines — Delta Air Lines — Eastern Air Lines — Hawaiian Airtines — Inland Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airlines 
Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Panagra (Pan Amecrican-Grace Airways) — Peck & Rice Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — Transcontinental & Western Air — United 
Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. B. Acrotransport (Sweden) — Aer Lingus (fretand) — Aecrovias Braniff, S. A: (Mexico) — Acrovias de Guatemala, S. A. — Acrovias do Brasil = Acrovias 
Venezolanas (Venezucta) — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National Airways — Avianca (Colombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airiines — China 
National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion — Cia, Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S$. A. — Cruzeira do Sul (Brazil) — Deviet Hava Yollari (Turkey) — Direction de Transportes Aericus 
(France) — IBERIA (Spain) — Indian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) — K.N.1.L.M. (Dutch East Indies} — Lloyd Acreo Boliviano (Bolivia) — Panair do Brazil — PLUNA 
Norwegian Airtransport — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerlard) — TACA de Colombia — TACA de Venezuela — TATA Airlines (India) — Trans-Canada 


(Uruguay) — Royal 
Air Lines — UMCA (Central America). 


The plane that flew 20 year 
= (NWN THREE 


No other air transport now built or planned can 
give you such assurance of proven performance 
as vou will soon get from the huge. dependable 


Douglas DC-6, cruising in excess of 300 miles 


per hour along the routes of leading airlines. 


8 
GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION DOUGLAS DC 3 


ster Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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eagerness. 





_ the people in the eleven west- 
ern states reside in California. This is the 
West's greatest market. If, in your own sur- 
veys, the present and post-war opportunities 
in California occupy an important place, re- 
member this: At Bank of America, which 
serves California through. branches in more 
than 300 cities and towns, planning for to- 
morrow is second only to the task of meeting 
the vital banking and financial needs of to- 
day. Executives throughout the country are 
finding the services of this bank invaluable, 
whether their interests lie in the field of agri- 
culture or industry, in reaching a vast con- 
sumer market here, or in approaching future 
foreign markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries 
receive prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS PD 


California's statewide bank 


plied aie aeutiieaates 


NATIONAL {RUSTAX2 ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 











management conference. President Tru- 
man has indicated that he believes many 
of the functions of WLB should be trans- 
ferred to an enlarged and strengthened 
Conciliation Service. It is logical to as; 
sume from this sampling of opinion that 
Mr. Truman can expect to encounter some 
employer opposition to the idea. 


New pay policy. It is time for em- 
ployers to take stock of where they stand 
and what they can expect in the way of 
wage demands, now that the lid on wages 
and salaries is partially lifted. These are 
points to keep in mind: 

Collective bargaining. Wider leeway 
is provided for settling wage differences 
by collective bargaining. Unions will be 
less eager to take their cases to the highest 
labor court—the War Labor Board—now 
that employers are permitted to raise 
wages if they can do so without asking for 





SHOULD THE CONCILIATION SERVICE 
BE STRENGTHENED ? 
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price increases. The result should be 
shorter negotiations, and a greater willing- 
ness to compromise demands. Unions will 
realize that WLB may be liquidated be- 
fore demands requiring wage increases can 
go through channels and be passed upon. 

WLB already is shying away from cases 
that seem to offer a basis for settlement 
through bargaining. It has advised the 
Northwest lumber industry and CIO and 
AFL unions to take their differences back 
to the bargaining table to work out a set- 
tlement in the light of the changed wage 
policy. This is an industry-wide dispute 
that has been pending before the Board 
for some time. It offers a clue as to the 
Board’s future attitude toward other dis- 
putes. 

WLB will want to step in only as a last 
resort. The idea will be to get Govern- 
ment out of labor relations as fast as 
possible. 

What WLB policy will be. In the 


cases that do come before it, WLB will be 
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PRESIDENT: 


“LT use Multilith for cone 
fidential reports, opera- 
f ) tion records, and notices 
to stockholders.” 







PRODUCTION 
MANAGER: 

“We use it on proe 
duction orders and 
‘short lists." Engi 
neering uses it, too, 
for change notices.” 
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# 











SALES MANAGER: 
“Multilith? Why that's 
the way | keep in contact 
with our field organiza- 
tion— with quota records, 
market analyses, price 
lists and bulletins.” 
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E: SECRETARY: 
“Well, | use Mulltilith for 





orrt a ie | form letters, instruction 

ites i | sheets, and inter-depart- 
“Multilith? Why that’s used on our | | mental communications. It 
orders and billing—on shipping too!" i saves us hours, every day.” 
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VERY one of these Multilith users is right ~ Let a Multigraph man show you how Multigraph- 
as far as his own experience goes. But these Multilith duplicating can increase efficiency, cut costs, 


are only a few of the answers. Multilith duplicating and speed up operations in many different depart- 
is being used in countless ways, to provide ments of your office or factory. Phone our nearby 
businesses, large and small, with systems that save office, or write Methods Department, Addresso- 


precious time, lighten work, and improve accuracy. graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Multi raph 


TAAQE-MARK REE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Moultigraph, Muttiith and Systemat are Registered Trade-marke of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporstion 














The ls-housed Westinghouse Power Center 
—a 300 kva three-phase ASL 2400-120/208 
dry-type transformer, 
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An unusually safe type of installation, the 
Westinghouse Power Center Unit requires no 
vault—yet safeguards near-by workers under 
ony tr load 





Riis and light in weight, 
the Westinghouse Power Center 
Unit means new speed and effi- 
ciency in power installations. 
This easily handled “packaged 
power” can be located at the 
actual load center to simplify 
wiring problems and effect sav- 
ings of up to 75% in secondary 
cable requirements. 

Lindsay Structure, modern 
method of light metal construc- 
tion, contributes materially to 
the unusual lightness and com- 
pactness of the power center unit. 
Utilizing the principle of uni- 
form tensioning to providea 
unique high strength-weight 
ratio, Ls makes additional sup- 
ports unnecessary even in hous- 
ings for heavy equipment such as 
this. And Ls units leave all parts 
readily accessible with removal 
of the nearest panel. 

Parts for Lindsay Structure as- 
semblies, available in steel or 
non-magnetic aluminum, are 
preformed to individual require- 
ments. A new Ls war service also 
makes it possible to furnish com- 
pletely or partially assembled 
units—ready for the installation 
of your machinery or equipment 
—anywhere in the United States. 

Check the possibilities of 
Lindsay Structure asa cabinet or 
housing for your product. Write 
to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois; 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, New 
York; or Lindsay Structure (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Dominion Square Blidg., 
Montreal. 


- ls LINDSAY STRUCTURE 








U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents ‘and Patents Pending 





looking more for a chance to correct wage 
inequities and to boost substandard wages 
than for a chance to approve general in- 
creases. General increases often will in- 
volve price increases that must have ap- 
proval of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. Such price increases will not be easily 
obtained. But there will be numerous op- 
portunities to correct wage inequities dur- 
ing the reconversion period. 

President Truman’s new executive order 
on wages and salaries give WLB discretion 
to adjust inequities that might interfere 
with successful reconversion. Such in- 
equities will come with loss of overtime 
and downgrading of jobs. The result could 
be a lower wage level for workers em- 
ployed by one company, as compared with 
the wages of workers employed by other 
companies in the same industry or area. 
WLB will be out to keep wages in in- 
dustries and areas on a comparable basis. 
It has permission to do this regardless of 
present stabilization rules. 

Wage demands. Unions are not go- 
ing to be modest in their new demands, if 
first signs are any indication. The CIO 
United Auto Workers and the CIO United 
Farm Equipment and Metal Workers are 
asking wage increases of 30 per cent. An- 
other CIO union, the United Packing 
House Workers of America, is asking for 
1714 cents an hour more. These are sam- 
ples of more demands to come. That they 
will meet strong resistance goes without 
saying, since increases of this size would 
necessitate price increases in most in- 
dustries, and Government policy now is to 
hold prices on newly made civilian goods 
at or near 1942 levels. 

Fringe demands. The Board is ex- 
pected to give employers and unions a free 
hand in settling by voluntary agreement 
such fringe or nonbasic wage issues as paid 
vacations, severance pay, sick leave, shift 
differentials, etc. However, fringe increases 
requiring higher prices cannot be granted. 

Salaries. There now is no limit to the 
amount an employer can increase salaries 
of executives and office workers, if his 
profits permit him to do so without raising 
the price of his product. The Treasury has 
removed the freeze from salaries above 
$5,000 and from lower salaries under its 
stabilization jurisdiction. This means: 

Most salaried employes, from com- 
pany president to lowest office worker, 
are out from under stabilization con- 
trols. Few salaried workers will be 
affected by the limitations against in- 
creases that now remain. 

Employers also may increase _bo- 
nuses, fees, commissions, incentive 
pay and other forms of compensation 
if no price increase is involved. Such 
increases, as well as salary increases, 
may be made retroactive if the em- 
ployer desires. 

Thus, the Treasury’s authority over sal- 
aries now is limited to a narrow field. 't 
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Today 
hundreds see London 


by television... 







Tomorrow thousands will go 
to London by CLIPPER 


ODAY Pan American services are 

operated “in the national interest.” 
Every month the Flying Clippers add 
close to six million miles of essential 
flying to a Pan American grand total 
which now exceeds 352,600,000 miles 
of overseas flight. 


But some day soon, complete Vic- 
tory will come. Some day soon, Pan 
American’s plans for high-speed, low- 
cost transport within reach of the aver- 
age man and woman will come true. 

New, giant Clippers will mean 
new, low rates for world travel... 
When that day does come, thousands 
of American men and women who have 
only dreamed about going to London 
will be able to go there in 14 hours from 
New York for a two weeks’ vacation . . . 
Business men, flying at night, will be 
able to keep a business appointment 
in London the next evening. 


And there is no city in the world 


like London! . . . Capital of England, 
mother city of the British Empire... 
the home of 7,500,000 people who 
have proved to the world that they can 
“take it.” Literally scores of other 
places you will want to see are only a 
morning’s drive away from London .. . 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Stratford-on- 
Avon, where Shakespeare was born. 


And wherever you plan to fly—Lon- 
don, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Alaska, 
Hawaii or China—remember that in 
the last 17 years Pan American World 
Airways has carried over 3,250,000 
passengers—men, women and children 
... A record unequalled by any other 
international airline. 


FAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Ciippers 


ON STATION WNBT 


TELEVIEWERS: Dial in on “ Wings of 
Democracy,”’ Monday evenings over 
NBC’s New York Station, WNBT. 








You will step into a different 
world when you step aboard a 
post-war Clipper ... Meals served 
aloft will be included in the cost 
of your ticket and PAA stewards 
do not accept tips. 





FIRST air service across the 
Pacific (1935) 


FIRST plane service across 
the North Atiantic (1939) 


















OF A WORLD-WIDE ENTERPRISE 


Through the microphone heart of Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation, this top executive gains a new and more precise 
control of his entire far-flung organization. 

At will, he speaks his plans, instructions and decisions 
into the small desk microphone . . . even records over-the- 
desk discussions. He finds that it saves precious time to 
relax and talk his work away. Especially since his secretary, 
working independently, is free to protect him from inter- 
ruptions .. . and do other work for him, too. 

Learn more about this new business expediter . . . how 
it can be the Control Center for your executive action. It’s 
now available without priority. 

For free descriptive literature, consult your local phone 
book, or write Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion Ltd., 86 Richmond St. West, Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Chateonic Dictation eF 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 








still has power to resist increases that 
would be used to justify higher prices or 
that would be used to resist price reduc- 
tions, and increases that would increase the 
cost of products being furnished under 
contract to the federal Government. 

In addition, the Treasury holds on to its 
authority to prevent reduction of salaries 
of $5,000 or less. This means that an em- 
ployer could be refused permission to cut a 
salary below $5,000 unless the job carried 
a salary lower than that before the stabili- 
zation program became effective. 

In effect, the Government’s new wage 
policy will tend to put a brake on industry- 
wide wage increases that cannot be grant- 
ed without compensating price rises. Such 
industries would include steel, coal min- 
ing, automobile manufacture, packing, 
farm equipment, etc. On the other hand, 
salaried workers employed in banks, bro- 
kerage houses, and most sales organiza- 
tions would be in a better position to re- 
ceive increases than wage earners in the 
industries cited above. That is because sal- 
aries, bonuses, fees, commissions and other 
compensation of white-collar workers have 
little influence on prices charged by such 
concerns. Full details of the new wage and 
salary policy are to be found on page 51. 


Strikes. Military peace apparently is 
not to be followed immediately by a pe- 
riod of industrial warfare. The prevailing 
official view is that there will be no wave 
of strikes while industry is converting to 
peacetime production. Reasoning behind 
this view is this: 

Unions as a rule do not call strikes 
during a period of employment uncer- 
tainty such as the one this country is en- 
tering. Strikes usually come when jobs are 
plentiful. Workers will be thinking more 
about long-time security than about im- 
mediate benefits that might be obtained 
from strikes. 

The new wage policy generally is 
pleasing to the unions. There is consider- 
able optimism that employers will grant 
some increases now that the wage lid is 
off. Little labor trouble is expected until 
the effect of the new wage policy is tested. 

Labor contracts in most instances carry 
no-strike provisions. Contracts in many 
major industries have several months to 
run. Union officials insist that most locals 
will respect their obligation under these 
contracts and will not strike. 

Official records show that there has been 
no increase in strikes since the termination 
of the war. The strike list of the United 
States Conciliation Service continues to 
average around 30 to 35 a day. This is 
about where the average has stood for 
some time. 

Thus, even though labor as a whole con- 
siders its no-strike pledge to be terminat- 
ed, union leaders can be expected to fol- 
low a policy of caution until some of the 
uncertainties of the immediate future are 
cleared up. 
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IT’S WHISPER LIGHT 


KING BLACK LABEL 
Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 
whiskies in this product are 51 months 
or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 

60% grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 
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FOOD CANNING MACHINERY 
.. complete line of equip- 
ment for the processing 
& canning of manytypes 


of food. 
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FLAVORSEAL PROTECTIVE 
PROCESS... porous film 
to keep fruits and vege- 
tables fresh longer and 
reduce spoilage. 








INSECTICIDES AND FUNGI- 
ciwes ... Niagara dusts, 
sprays & spraying equip- 
ment for combattingcrop 
insects and diseases. 
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PEERLESS PUMPS... are 
used wherever water is 
pumped. For municipal, 
agricultural & industrial 
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BEAN SPRAYERS... High- 
pressure liquid spraying 
of crops and orchards. 
The most versatile farm 
machine in America 


‘—?. 


FMC “WATER BUFFALO” 
amphibious tanks. 7 of 
FMC’s 15 major factories 
make ‘‘ Water Buffalos” 
or sub-assemblies. 


BUY BONDS TO HELP WIN THE WAR... 





FIRE WITH Jig! 





og Fire Fighters 


EXTINGUISH HOT FIRES WITHOUT USUAL WATER DAMAGE! 
over America will use FMC Fog Fire Fighters to 


doa better job of saving lives and property ... one 


By atomizing plain water at extreme high pres- 
sure (600 Ibs. at the nozzle!) , this revolutionary 
equipment produces a dense, smothering and more way in which FMC’s engineering and man- 
cooling fog that quenches even oil and gasoline ufacturing resourcefulness will serve the nation. 


fires with miraculous speed and without 









1, Plane Crashes— 
Firemen Rush in! 
2. 15 to 30 Seconds— 
Pilot is Rescued ! 
3.1 to 3 Minutes— 
Fire is Out! 


water damage 

Because of this equipment’s phenomenal suc- 
cess in extinguishing all types of fires, 
the use of high pressure fog is now an 
accepted part of the most up-to-date 
fire fighting technique. A special type 
of FMC Fog Fire Fighter was devel- 
oped by Food Machinery Corporation 
for Army and Navy use in combatting 
the most difficult fires. After the war, 


CRASH LANDING! Many Army and Navy air bases use FMC Fog Fire Fict 
. : . : : ters, 
city and rural fire fighting units all ‘re 


Practice scene shown, with dummy pilot. Oficial Navy Photos 


FooD MACHINERY CORPORATION \ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA “Lakeland 


Riverside 

. Fy . ; : ge ‘ Hoopesto 

FMC Fog Fire Fighters are made by John Bean Mfg. Co. Div., Lansing, Mich.and Bean-C utler Div.,San Jose,Calif. Lys Angeles 
n Jose 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 





ANDERSON-BARNGROVER AND BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES AND 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA; CANTON, OHIO; QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. DIVISION 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, RIVERSIDE,CALIFORNIA; 
DUNEDIN & LAKELAND, FLORIDA; HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. DIVISION, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


TO PREVENT DICTATORSHIP FROM INVADING OUR SHORES... TO KEEP SAFE OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND OUR BILL OF RIGHTS INTACT 
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ABOUT NEW RULES ON CHANGES IN PAY 


The way to wage and salary increases 
now is greatly eased. An employer again 
can pay an employe just about what he 
wants to, so long as he does not seek an 
increase in his price ceilings. Approval of 
the Treasury or War Labor Board usually 
does not have to be gotten. This applies to 
high as well as low salaries and wages. 

There still are, however, some checks on 
payments. In certain cases, employers 
must go before the WLB or the Treasury 
before taking action. Also, in paying high 
salaries, an employer has to be careful not 
to go so high as to endanger his deduc- 
tions when it comes to paying his excess- 
profits and income taxes. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue can disallow 
full deductions where he considers “unrea- 
sonable” salaries have been paid. And very 
high salaries will be examined closely. 

Also, there is this to remember: federal 
controls over cuts in pay have not been re- 
moved, Some salaries and wages can be re- 
duced sharply, others cannot be lowered at 
all unless the Treasury or WLB says so. 

Here is what you, as an employer, can 
and cannot do as a result of the changes 
in wage and salary stabilization rules: 


You can raise the salaries and wages of 
your employes right now, provided that 
you do not use this increase as the ground 
for trying to get higher price ceilings or as 
an argument against lowering your price 
ceilings if this is called for. Also, if you 
have a contract to supply products or 
services to the Federal Government, you 
cannot charge more for them as a result of 
your pay raises. If these conditions are 
met, you do not have to get approval from 
WLB or the Treasury’s Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Unit to raise wages and salaries. 


Even where you would have to increase 
your prices to raise the pay of your work- 
ers, you sometimes can do so. But you 
must get approval on the pay increase first 
if you intend to seek higher price ceilings. 
And the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
as well as the Treasury or WLB, must ap- 
prove. If no price ceiling affects your prod- 
uct, you can raise wages and your selling 
price too. The Government’s present stabi- 
lization powers over pay are due to end next 
June 30. Meanwhile, changes in these rules 
pave the way for reopening of many wage 
contracts between unions and employers. 


In addition to straight wages and sal- 
aries, can increases be made in other 
compensations, such as bonuses and 
commissions, without approval? 


The same rules apply for these. The higher 
AUGUST 31, 1945 


compensation may be voluntary or as a re- 
sult of collective bargaining. It may be in 
the form of bonus, commission, incentive 
pay, or extra pay for overtime, vacations 
and sick leave. Or it may be bonds or 
stock, or even a gift of goods that you sell. 
But employes’ pension trusts and _profit- 
sharing plans still are under Government 
control. Changes in these and establish- 
ment of new plans must be approved ahead 
of time by the Internal Revenue Bureau 
to assure tax deductions for your contri- 
butions to these funds. 


Can raises be made retroactive? And 

what about applications still pending? 
You can make your raises retroactive to 
any date you want—a week, a month, a 
year ago or longer. If you have a case 
awaiting action by WLB or the Treasury, 
you now can go ahead with the raises, so 
long as the price-ceiling condition is met. 
Even where you may have been turned 
down in an earlier application, you can 
make these raises if your case fits into the 
new formula. 


Both the WLB and the SSU, however, 
plan to proceed with action in cases where 
employers are accused of having violated 
stabilization regulations before the rules 
were changed. This means that those who 
gave “improper” increases before Aug. 18, 
1945, can be denied tax deductions for the 
full: amount of these payments to em- 
ployes. 


When it comes to cuts in pay: 


You still will find many restrictions on re- 
ducing salaries and wages. If an employe is 
being paid more than $5,000 a year, you 


- cannot cut him below $5,000 without get- 


ting approval of the Treasury, which has 
jurisdiction over such salaries. If his sal- 
ary or wage is now below $5,000, you can 
reduce this employe’s pay, without get- 
ting approval, to the highest rate paid for 
this work during the period between Jan. 
1, 1942, and Sept. 15, 1942. Prior approval 
must be gotten from the Treasury or WLB 
to lower salaries and wages below this 
point. A worker’s pay may be lowered to 
the 1942 point without approval if he is re- 
classified into a lower job, if he is demoted, 
or if he has less work and responsibility. 


In the matter of high salary payments, 
when is an employer liable to be de- 
nied full deductions on his taxes? 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
can disallow tax deductions on an em- 
ployer’s income and excess-profits returns 


for unreasonable salary payments. This is 
a prewar tax regulation, designed as a pro- 
tection against tax avoidance, and not 
part of the anti-inflation program. In a 
number of past cases, however, the U.S. 
Tax Court has overruled the Commis- 
sioner and allowed deductions where the 
Commissioner had turned them down as 
unreasonable payments. 


The Commissioner can reject as unreason- 
able any salary compensation that is paid 
for personal services not actually rendered. 
This might be a salary payment to the 
wife or some other relative of an officer of 
a company who does little or no work. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue often studies 
closely, in the case of high salaries, the na- 
ture of the work done and the relationship 
between the salaries paid and the com- 
pany’s income. Suppose a small company 
pays its president $100,000 a year while 
competing companies of the same standing 
pay only $15,000. This larger salary may 
be ruled unreasonable. 


How this disallowance principle works: 


In a recent case where the U.S. Tax Court 
overruled the Commissioner’s disallowance 
of tax deductions: A corporation paid its 
general manager $40,400. The Commission- 
er ruled that $25,000 was a reasonable pay- 
ment, and disallowed income and excess- 
profits tax deductions on the remainder. 


The company then took the case to the 
Tax Court. This Court completely rejected 
the Commissioner’s finding. It held that 
the entire $40,400 was reasonable salary 
which was deductible. The decision pointed 
out that the manager was largely re- 
sponsible for the company’s successful 
operation; that, when the company was 
having financial troubles, the general man- 
ager took a voluntary cut with the under- 
standing that a readjustment would be 
made, and that this readjustment was 
made in 1941. 


On another point in the same case, the Tax 
Court only partly overruled the Commis- 
sioner. This involved the payment of a 
$16,000 bonus to one of the company’s 
salesmen in 1941. Two other salesmen to- 
gether received $2,250 in bonuses. The 
Commissioner declared that only $3,850 
of the bonus paid to the first salesman 
was reasonable, and refused to allow tax 
deductions on the rest. The Tax Court 
agreed that $16.000 was an unreasonable 
payment in this case. But it allowed the 
company to raise its deductions to $4,500 
on the ground that this was a reasonable 
amount. 
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Special Keport. 


Prospects for an easing of 
controls to avoid marketing 
clash with new production 


There is a new situation in surplus prop- 
erty disposition, now that the war is over. 
In this situation, sales and distribution 
difficulties are crowding in, just as the flow 
of surplus materials and articles is about 
to reach volume proportions. Troubles and 
delays are arising from the many restric- 
tions ordered by Congress and from the 
prospect that Congress soon may revise 
the law again. A series of changes in key 
administrative personnel adds to the uncer- 
tainties. And the sudden victory over Ja- 
pan left plans and preparations for the 
gigantic job of merchandising surplus prop- 
erty incomplete. In the various lines of sur- 
plus property—consumer goods, war plants, 
machine tools, aircraft, food, housing, ships 
and the rest—peace consequently brings 
these situations and prospects: 

Consumer goods. It now appears 
that quantity production of many con- 
sumer items will reach the retail stores 
before war surpluses arrive in any volume. 
Army declarations of surpluses are in- 
creasing sharply, but remain a trickle in 
comparison with the total amount of goods 
involved. Items released by the services 
are frozen for long periods while federal 
agencies, State and local governments, and, 
in some cases, charitable institutions and 
veterans, to whom the law grants priorities, 
are given an opportunity to buy. 

Due to this and other factors, unsold 
inventories of surplus consumer goods are 
increasing month by month. At the end of 
June, the last date for which figures are 
available, inventories totaled $138,439,000. 
During June, new surplus declarations 
totaled $39,188,000, but sales were scarce- 
ly more than half that amount, $20,651,- 
000. A similar situation of sales lagging 
far behind declarations is indicated for the 
future, as the Army and Navy increase 
their releases. Meanwhile, manufacturers 
of the materials and articles included in 
the unsold inventories are rapidly recon- 
verting to full peacetime production. 

The composition of consumer surpluses 
in itself is considered an impediment. By 
comparison with the usual pattern of con- 
sumer buying, there is an overload of 
things commonly in small demand. For in- 
stance, the Army is releasing numbers of 
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(This article represents the result of an 
> extensive research on a topic of out- 








standing importance in National Affairs.) 


FUTURE OF SURPLUS WAR GOODS 


Legal Restrictions as Handicap to Prompt Disposal of Supplies 


snowshoes, sleeping bags, compasses, ra- 
dio transmitters and dust respirators. But 
it is releasing no clothing, (except special- 
purpose apparel) , underwear or shoes, and 
very little food. Some 240,000 tires recent- 
ly have been declared surplus, mostly large 
truck sizes with special treads for driving 
in snow or heavy mud, but few for the 
still-rationed passenger-car driver. 

Used trucks are coming out in sub- 
stantial numbers, 50,000 in three months. 
They are mostly of two-ton capacity or 
less, are allocated to agricultural areas and 
rationed to farmers who lack harvest trans- 
portation facilities. Releases in the imme- 
diate future are expected to feature soap in 
some quantity, razor blades, sheets, pil- 


lows, steam shovels, road scrapers and 
barbed wire, among other things. 

But, with sales processes and restrictions 
what they are, informed circles believe 
that the opportunity to dispose of much 
consumer surplus while shortages still ex- 
ist is slipping away rapidly. 

War plants. A good market for the 
smaller government-owned war plants is 
in prospect. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. has received inquiries concerning 
more than half of the 1,000 properties that 
now or later are to be offered for sale. Ne- 
gotiations for sale or lease are undertaken 
in advance of a plant’s actually being de- 
clared surplus. 

New policies, governing disposition, are 
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International flight fosters international 
friendships. As air service expands there will develop 
closer relationships, and better understanding 
among people and nations. 

Coordinated air service, such as planned by Braniff 
Airways between the Americas, will 
weld together in good will the people of the 


Western Hemisphere. Increased trade with all its 








benefits will surely follow. 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


legend of Routes 


Broniff hirways, ine, 
Applied For 
Aerovies Broniff, $. A. 














AKE a good look at that picture above. 


It’s front-page news! 


All of those so-different materials are 
perfectly bonded by one agent. 

That revolutionary, new, quick-setting 
plastic adhesive is Pliobond...developed 
by American industry for solving wartime 
production problems. Pliobond firmly joins 
any materials. . . like or unlike . . . metals, 
plastics, fabrics, glass, rubber, wood, 
paper, plaster, leather, concrete, etc. 

With Pliobond most applications need 
no high pressure or heat. For exceptionally 
high shear strength, moderate pressure 
and 200-300° F. heat are sufficient. 


Goon Cup’ 
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AN ADHESIVE THAT 
JOINS SO MANY 
MATERIALS... 


gaully! 


Other important characteristics of this 
remarkable new adhesive: It’s strong. . . 
permanent. . . withstands constant flex- 
ing . . . sets quickly . . . is immune to 
fufigi . . . resists water, oils and wax. 

Pliobond is always ready for instant 
use. Because it is a one-part bonding 
agent, there are no fussy mixtures. . .no 
exact weighing. It can be brushed, sprayed, 
spread or roller coated. 

Don’t these amazing features give you 
ideas toward solving production prob- 
lems? For technical information, please 
use Coupon, writing us in detail on any 
special problems. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Exclusive Distributors . . . Industrial Adhesives Division: 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Branches in 


Principal Cities 


PLIOBOND™ is a product of THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


*Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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H UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
' Please send me technical information on PLIOBOND. 
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' Name Title 
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} Firm Address 
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in the making. These policies base the 
price of the property to be sold upon its 
peacetime worth to the buyer, without re- 
gard to the original cost. In case of com- 
peting bidders, preference is to be given to 
the one who guarantees the most jobs. 
Preference also is to be given to local pur- 
chasers. In all cases the RFC stands ready 
to help finance the transactions. 

The Army has released 252 of its plants 
and has told the RFC to go ahead and 
sell or lease them if it can. An undisclosed 
number of Army plants are to be retained 
in stand-by condition for emergency na- 
tional defense purposes. 

While the smaller plants apparently are 
to move rapidly, some of the big projects, 
the vast steel, synthetic rubber, aluminum 
and other sizable properties, are begin- 
ning to look like peacetime white ele- 
phants. A plant that cost the Government 
$1,000,000 or more cannot be sold without 
the approval of the Attorney General, who 
looks over the proposed transaction to see 
that monopoly will not be promoted. One 
big sale was vetoed on this ground by 
former Attorney General Francis Biddle. 
A plant that cost more than $5,000,000 
cannot be sold without congressional ap- 
proval. 

One suggestion is that the big plants be 
split up for multiple tenancy, but the idea 
has not gained much momentum. Congress 
will be called upon to act on the question 
of war plants when it reconvenes. 

Machine tools. The country now has 
a glut of surplus Government-owned ma- 
chine tools. RFC is compiling a central in- 
ventory of them. Inspectors must be sent 
into every plant declared surplus to list 
and price this equipment, a time-consum- 
ing job. Meanwhile, private concerns are 
privileged to purchase Government tools 
in their plants, and, by rough estimates, 
are taking about half of them. If a manu- 
facturer does not have the sort of tool he 
wants, the RFC will help him find it else- 
where. As with plants, the RFC is willing 
to help with financing terms. 

Materials. There also is a glut of raw 
and semimanufactured materials as a re- 
sult of war contract cancellations. These 
materials are scattered the country over, 


and cataloguing and storage space are 
proving specially trying problems. To 


speed disposals and help with reconver- 
sion, the holders of such materials, with 
some exceptions, have just been authorized 
to sell to any purchaser. 

Aircraft. There are ready buyers for 
small planes that can be flown privately. 
Some transport planes, as they become 
available, are allocated to both domestic 
and foreign air lines. These comprise, how- 
ever, but a small percentage of surplus 
aircraft. Many thousands of unsalable 
fighter and bomber planes are soon to be- 
come surplus. The Surplus Property Board 
has ordered that unsalables be promptly 
salvaged for usable parts, instruments and 
devices, and then scrapped. A considerable 
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FORTY-FIVE YEARS 






EV UGUST THIRD was the forty-fifth anniversary 
%} “i of the founding of The Firestone Tire and 
We & Rubber Company. I remember how proud 

and happy I was five years ago when I recalled 
the many contributions which the men and women of 
Firestone had made toward the progress of civilization 
during our first forty years. But little did I realize the 
problems, the sacrifices and the suffering which the 
following five years were to bring. 





On this occasion I want to pay tribute to the 14,000 
members of the Firestone organization on the fighting 
fronts for their service to their country and to the 
95,000 on the home fronts for their loyalty, skill and 
efficiency in performing many miracles of production 
and distribution so essential to the war effort. 


When the tragedy and treachery of Pearl Harbor 
blasted our country into war and cut America off from 
its principal sources of rubber, the fruits of many 
Firestone pioneering achievements suddenly became vital 
to the very existence of our nation. The rubber planta- 
tions, established by my father nearly twenty years ago 
in Liberia on the west coast of Africa, became one of 
the few sources of natural rubber which remained open 
to the United Nations. The score of years which Firestone 
research men had spent in studying various types of 
synthetic rubber and learning how to use them gave 
our Company an advantage in “know-how” which we 
gladly shared with the Government and with the rubber 
industry. 


On the day war was declared, we dedicated all of 
our resources, our manufacturing facilities, our engineer- 
ing experience and our scientific skill to the cause of 
victory. Our existing factories were converted with all 
possible speed to the manufacture of war materials and 
additional plants were built or leased. For example, we 
erected in just fifty working days, a huge new plant in 
which to make Bofors forty-millimeter anti-aircraft guns. 
But before a single gun could be built, we had to translate 
hundreds of blueprints from Swedish into English and 
from the metric system to American standards. In 
record time we found the way to produce these guns 
quicker, stronger and at lower cost by making numerous 
changes in design and by the use of welding instead of 
rivets. Since then, more than thirty thousand have been 
built. They played a leading role in the defeat of the 
Luftwaffe and recently we received word from the Navy 
Department that these guns are the most effective 
answer to Japanese suicide planes. 


Today, there are forty-eight Firestone plants in 
nineteen states and ten in foreign countries. From these 
fifty-eight Firestone factories comes a continual floofi of 
war materials. In the past five years, we have produced 
millions of tires for military vehicles and combat planes. 
We have also built millions of tires for civilian cars, 


trucks, buses and tractors so essential on the home 
front for transportation and power farming. 


Products of the Firestone plants have seen service 
in every theater of war from Oran to Okinawa. Life 
vests, life belts, gas masks, bullet-sealing fuel and oil 
cells, shatterproof oxygen cylinders and inflatable rubber 
boats, like the ones which rescued Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker and his gallant crew, have saved countless 
American lives. Firestone barrage balloons have guarded 
cities and convoys. In General Patton’s daring dash 
across France, many of his fast-moving tanks rolled on 
Firestone tracks and bogie rollers over Firestone bridge 
pontons and fired their guns from Firestone-built turrets. 
Billions of machine gun bullets were fired from metallic 
belt links made by Firestone. Giant Curtiss Commando 
transport planes, flying on wings built by Firestone, have 
carried thousands of tons of precious cargo over the 
hump from India to China and, with Firestone-built 
gliders, have carried air-borne troops to their rendezvous 
with destiny behind the enemy lines in Europe. 


These are a few of the different products we have 
made during the war from rubber, metals, plastics and 
textiles. Some of them are still secret, but I can tell you 
that Firestone bombs, mortars and rockets have wrought 
terrible destruction among our enemies. 


Our Company was the first in the rubber industry 
to win the coveted Army-Navy “E” Award, and many 
of our men and women have been paid high tributes by 
the Government and by professional organizations. Our 
chairman, John W. Thomas, for example, was recently 
awarded the annual gold medal of the American Institute 
of Chemists for his outstanding leadership in the American 
synthetic rubber program. 


Yes, ever since the first day of war, we at Firestone 
have been all-out for victory. During the world-shattering 
events of the past five years we have learned many 
things which will, in the postwar world, enable us to 
make products of even greater quality and value than 
in the past. As soon as the Government gives the word, 
we are prepared to reconvert our factories from wartime 
to peacetime production. When that happy event occurs, 
there will come from Firestone hundreds of new and 
better products for a new and better world. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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Until the last mission is flown... 
until complete Victory is ours... 
SOUTHERN heeds the call to 
serve our armed forces with tor- 
pedo bay doors for the Avenger, 
wing sections and tail groups for 
the Hellcat and the new Grum- 
man Tigercat. Post-war, the call 
for industrial and civilian aero- 
nautical needs will be answered 
with the same dependability 
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quantity of aluminum scrap will result, 
But aluminum already is plentiful. 

Ships. There are no surplus ships now, 
The entire fleet still is needed for moving 
troops and supplies. But a tremendous 
surplus is expected to pile up later. The 
United States has 56,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping, five times as much as in prewar. 
Tentative plans call for keeping 20,000,000 
tons in operation, holding another 20,000, 
000 tons in reserve for emergency pur- 
poses, selling 12,000,000 tons to Allied 
countries and scrapping 4,000,000 tons. 
Methods of disposition depend on con- 
gressional action on a pending ship sales 
bill which would give American purchasers 
first chance at the better ships. 

For the present, the Maritime Commis- 
sion is selling yachts, tugs, launches, life- 





SURPLUS SALE 
. . . to0 much red tape? 


boats and other small craft in considerable 
numbers. It also is offering much maritime 
equipment, lights, lamps, anchors, engines 
and the like, for sale. In June it sold 
$4,776,000 worth as against declarations of 
$1,176,000, and had an unsold inventory 
of $8,845,000 at the end of the month. 

Housing. The National Housing Ad- 
ministration has more than 200,000 perma- 
nent family dwelling units to dispose of 
eventually. However, very few of these 
have been declared surplus as yet. One 
reason for this is that Congress said NHA 
should determine, before taking action, 
whether the housing would be needed by 
veterans and their families. Making this 
determination is not easy, and is slowing 
down the disposition process. 

Farm land. No surplus farm land has 
been sold as yet. The Commodity Credit 
Corp., in a charge of disposition, had no 
funds with which to proceed until very re- 
cently. Twenty-five tracts have been de- 
clared surplus, ranging in size from less 
than one acre to more than 7,000 acres, 
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The audience pays to participate 
in this national network — 


...a national network of 45 major Sunday papers, 
bought by the same people, in the same markets, 
every Sunday 


.-..a network with an assured audience attraction— 
the Sunday comics section, read by 3 out of 4 adult 
Sunday paper readers—and virtually all children 


...a network with an assured audience—more than 
15,900,000 circulation, reaching more families in more 
better markets than average magazine lists or high 
rated radio programs 


...a network with assured advertising reception— 
because of the all-family, all-age, all-income Sunday 
comics reading habit 


...a network of assured effectiveness— because 
of its audience interest, market coverage, low cost 


-..a network the advertiser needs for postwar sales 
effort—needs to know more about now! Call any office... 





Richmond, California, 

is the largest industrial 

area on San Francisco 
: Bay eer 
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Richmond is served by 
two main line transcon- 
tinental railways ... 
and enjoys water com- 
pelled freight rates. 





Richmond is located on 
the mainland shores of 
San Francisco Bay. 
More than 50% of the 
population of the 11 
Western States are 
within a 500-mile area. 


WRITE FOR...‘‘RICHMOND WINS THE PEACE” 


This stirring book outlines plans and facili- 
ties for your profitable post-war operation in 
Richmond, California. No cost. Write on 
your business letterhead. 

RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 104 + RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


Largest tonnage port 


on San Francisco Bay 




















Richmond is that fabulous West Coast In- 
dustrial City that quintupled its population 
in three years . . . constructed one-fifth of all 
Liberty ships... recruited a vast labor supply 
from all of the 48 states! 


But behind Richmond’s great war ef- 
fort, is the substantial Richmond of peace! 
Largest tonnage port on San Francisco Bay, 
and second largest on the entire Pacific 
Coast. Deep water, harbor and terminal fa- 
cilities, years in advance of current require- 
ments. A ready-made area for your Pacific 
Coast plant... particularly if you are export- 
minded! 


Richmond is one of the few major West 
Coast areas where land is still plentiful—and 
low priced. Where labor, embracing prac- 
tically every skill and craft, is available! 


Over 80 major industrial firms are now lo- 
cated in the Richmond area. It will pay you 
to find out “WHY”! 



















but usually running from 2,000 to 5,000. 
These tracts mostly are fringe or safety 
areas around ordnance plants that have 
been taken out of operation. Declarations 
are to increase soon. Total Government 
purchases of farm Jand during the war ran 
to more than 10,000,000 acres. Sale is ex- 
pected to be a slow process, for special 
priorities are given to federal agencies and 
local governments, former owners and ten- 
ants. Unsold acreage then is to be split 
into economical family-sized farms, with a 
preference going to veterans and to pur- 
chasers who will occupy and cultivate the 
land bought. 

Automotive parts. Surpluses include 
55,000,000 or more automotive parts, from 
jeeps, trucks, tractors, tanks and _half- 
tracks. A sales outlet is to be opened in 





* —Harris & Ewing 
W. STUART SYMINGTON 
... the problem is formidable 


Detroit in an effort to sell auto parts be- 
fore new production makes them obsolete. 

Foreign sales. Surpluses physically 
situated abroad are to be sold abroad and 
not brought back to the United States for 
disposition. This cuts the domestic sales 
load, but still leaves it impressively large. 

Totals. Total surpluses, shown in part 
in the accompanying chart, are estimated 
to run as high as $103,000,000,000. After 
deducting foreign purchases and unsalable 
aircraft, plants and munitions, there may 
be $15,000,000,000 left to be sold in this 
country. Congress may ease the way by 
relaxing some of the restrictions of the 
present Surplus Property Act. But the 
total remains a formidable problem for 
W. Stuart Symington, chairman of SPB. 
In the end, it is expected that the estimate 
of salable surpluses will have to be cut 
still further. 
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PETE IS BACK FROM THE WAR 


@ He is one of many thousands of 
Republic men who have entered the 
service. Now he has earned his honor- 
able discharge and is back working 
at Republic. 

Pete has done his share overseas—and 
then some. But he’s more interested in 
his job, his pay check and an oppor- 
tunity to make good and get ahead 
than in brass bands and speeches. 


Already more than 2,000 returned 
veterans, like Pete, are back on 
Republic’s payrolls—producing steel 
for their buddies still on the fighting 
fronts—looking forward to new oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 


There are 21,000 Republic men who 
left to join the armed services. Republic 
is going to do everything in its power 
to place these men in jobs as good 
or better than the jobs they held before 
they went to war. ; 

And it is men like these that will have 
much to do with shaping our peace- 
time America. Young men—anxious to 


This is the button worn by men and 
women who have received honorable 
discharges from our armed forces. 
It stands for something more than 
words can express... fora debt 
which can never be fully repaid. 
Let’s all remember this, always. 





work, to earn, to marry, to build 
homes, to be good citizens, to give their 
children more advantages and oppor- 
tunities than they themselves enjoyed. 


Our country today is the greatest pro- 
duction plant the world has ever seen. 
We have new machinery—new sciences 
—néw manufacturing methods—new 
uses for steels—new markets—a dazzling 
array of new opportunities. 


But, to realize these possibilities—to 
make America’s promised future come 
true—we need more than the facilities, 
materials, knowledge and opportunity. 
We need millions of willing hands, in- 
spired by the urge to produce more. 
Then more people can earn more, 
more people can buy more and there 
will be more of everything for everyone. 


This is the way to bring higher stand- 
ards of living, more jobs, better jobs, 
greater happiness and lifelong securi- 
ty. It is the American way to prosperity 
—for Pete and for every other loyal 
American who is willing to work. 








Steel Sheets and Strip 
Contribute to Better Living 


Of all metals, steel is most useful to 
man. Steel in flat sheets and strip is 
used more than in any other form. 


Auto bodies, railroad cars, electrical 
appliances—thousands of every-day 
products are made of steel sheets 
and strip. 


Sheets processed for porcelain enam- 
eling are made into stoves, washers, 
refrigerators. Steels with special elec- 
trical properties are used in radios 
and motors. 


Tin cans are made from tin plate— 
thin steel sheets coated with tin. 
Sheets protected with galvanized 
(zinc) coating are formed into roofing, 
spouting, heating ducts. Stainless steel 
is made into utensils, sinks, food and 
medical equipment, streamlined trains 
—a few of thousands of uses. 


Republic, a leading producer of steel 
sheets and strip, operates the world’s 
widest continuous strip mill. New 
developments by Republic will con- 
tribute still further to better living. 





PLATE «- NUTS « BOLTS e 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS 
PLATES + BARS * SHAPES « STRIP « SHEETS *PIPE* TUBING *TIN 
RIVETS «+ NAILS «+ PIG IRON ® 
FARM FENCE + WIRE «¢ FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 














CUSTOM 
MOTOR DESIGNS 
FOR: 
AIRCRAFT 
SHIPS 
TRAINS 
INDUSTRY 
PRODUCTION 

POWER 


PETROLEUM 
& CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


s furnished now to the U.S. 


Government, this compact, 
totally enclosed, splash-proof 


unit converts 32 volt D.C. current 
into 110 volt, 60 cycle A.C. cur- 
rent. This specially engineered, 
fan-cooled model is of 500 volt 
amperes Capacity, continuous 
duty operation, with 900 volt am- 
peres peak capacity, intermittent 
duty. It can be adapted for use 
with a power supply source of 
110 volt D.C 

EEMCO developed this In- 
verter aS an exact answer to the 
U.S. Navy’s need in certain in- 
stallations for specified amounts 
of alternating current from a 
D.C. power supply source. It 
helps illustrate the versatility of 
EEMCO’s successful, practical 
electrical engineering and manu- 
facturing experience. 

Submit your electrical problems to 
EEMCO. You may need an inverter of 
this type. Or you may need an electric 
actuating motor, or submersible mo- 
tor, or right angle drive, or a special- 
ized type of generator. Whatever your 
requirements involve, EEMCO engi- 
neers will gladly discuss your prob- 
lems with you — now, for war equip- 
ment, later on for peace time service. 


Get your copy of 
EEMCO’s “Custom 
Built Motors for a 
World of Needs” 
\ For distribution on 
request. 












EMCO) 


ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERING AND MFG. CORP, 


4606 West Jefferson Blvd 
Los Angeles 16, California 







U.S. foreign traders can look forward 
to a larger share in Latin America’s for- 
eign trade than before the war. Meanwhile, 
there is to be a reduction percentagewise 
from the almost exclusive trade carried on 
by the U.S. with Latin America during the 
war. But this reduction, in the next year 
or two, is to be cushioned by the backlog 
of demand built up during the war. 

History repeats. Commerce Depart- 
ment officials say that trade with Latin 
America will follow the pattern‘of the last 
war. Before 1914, this country held about 
25 per cent of Latin America’s foreign 
trade. During the war that share rose to 
55 per cent, then fell to around 33 per 
cent in the between-wars period. In this 
war, the U.S. share has risen to 60 per 
cent of total trade. The expectation is that 
it will fall gradually to between 45 and 50 
per cent, once trade returns to normal. 

Exports are not expected to pick up 
very much for another few months. That 
is because the goods that Latin America 
needs most, such as trucks. tires, coal and 
machinery, still are in short supply in this 
country. But, once volume production is 
under way, exports to Latin America are 
expected to be higher in the next year or 
two, on a value basis, then ever before. 
One reason is that prices are higher. But 
the main reason is the backlog of demand. 

What Latin America buys is to be 


determined largely by import controls, be- 


pier 
FROM U, S.—MACHINERY 


AS GREEN LIGHT FOR TRADERS 





ing set up to make sure that foreign ex- 
change is not dissipated on luxury goods 
as after the last war. Thus exports will 
have to be in line with plans for economic 
development of Latin America. 

Transport and power equipment is to 
have top priority in Latin-American im- 
ports. Extension of railways and highways, 
of river, coastal and ocean shipping, and 
of air lines is considered the basis of eco- 
nomic growth. During the war, equipment 
wore out. Now the urge is to make good 
this lack and to build for the future. 
Brazil, for example, already has contracted 
for $54,000,000 worth of ships in Canada 
and this country. 

Farm machinery is next in importance. 
Latin-American economies are predomi- 
nantly agricultural. Prices have been high 
during the war and the outlook is for a 
continued high price trend. Mechanization 
of agriculture is considered the answer to 
increased and cheaper production, in view 
of a shortage of labor. 

Industrial equipment is in big demand 
to satisfy rising consumer needs. The 
trend is toward increased production. at 
home of light consumer goods. And Brazil 
and Mexico, for example, must replace 
most of their textile machinery if they 
wish to compete in foreign markets as 
they have been able to do during the war. 

Fuel is another important need. Argen- 
tina normally produces only two thirds of 
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FROM BRAZIL—MINERALS 


... the scales will be favorably tipped for both 
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car by ELECTRONICS! 








‘lu BE HOME EARLY ... How is the family? 
... How about a show tonight?”. .. In the 
not too distant future you may be phoning 
from your.car enroute to your home. 

Raytheon engineers expect car-to-home 
tadio telephones to become as familiar as 
plane-to-ground communications. Radio 
telephones between dispatcher and engineer 
will increase railroad efficiency. Office “in- 

“tercoms” will save millions of steps. Public 
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address systems will raise the morale of 
workers in factories....This is communi- 
cations, growing branch of the new science 
of electronics—the electron at work through 
the vacuum tube and its equipment. 

Raytheon’s twenty thousand workers are 
now building electronic equipment and 
tubes for the Army and Navy. After the 
war, Raytheon will offer business a better 
way to do the job... by electronics. 


Listen to “MEET YOUR NAVY”— Every Monday—on the American Broadcasting Co. network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 





RAYTHEE 





: & 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM 54, MASS. 


Radio © Television © Industry © Communication: 








Who’s bidding WHAT... 
on the Location 
of Your Post War Plant 


Compare every bid you get .. . with these Connecticut advantages. 
Connecticut has a huge, industrious beehive of highly skilled 
workmen with an enviable knack of making everything from 
airplane engines, typewriters, and machine tools to tiny electrical 
devices, with Yankee precision, speed, efficiency and ingenuity. 
Connecticut has an exceptional record of management-labor har- 
mony and teamwork with 99% of labor disputes settled by 
mediation and arbitration. Connecticut has exceptional transporta- 
tion facilities — rail, air, water, over-the-road and is close to 
America’s greatest markets as well as the major sources of semi- 
finished materials. Connecticut has ample electric power. 
Connecticut is a business-like State. It is run like an efficient 
business — with a balanced State budget — and there is no State 
Income Tax to cut into the earnings of capital and labor. 
Connecticut is the place for your post war factory or business. 
Get additional information from Department 70, Connecticut 
Development Commission, State Office Building, Hartford, Conn. 








the oil she consumes. Brazil’s expanding 
industries are increasing her demand for 
foreign coal and oil. Other countries have 
similar fuel requirements. 

Consumer-goods imports may be re- 
stricted in some instances, but the actual 
volume is expected to be high. Automo- 
biles, radios, refrigerators, typewriters and 
many other goods no longer are considered 
luxuries. U.S. output of some of these items 
is expected to be sufficiently high in anoth- 
er six months to support sizable exports. 

Payment for these goods can come 
from several sources. A nest egg of about 
$3,500,000.000 in foreign exchange has been 
collected during the war. The most im- 
portant nations have settled their foreign- 
debt payments and so are in line for new 
credits. Many American firms are pour- 
ing dollars into Latin America to buy into 
going concerns or set up new companies. 
The Export-Import Bank has a $200,000,- 
000 revolving fund for loans to Hemi- 
sphere nations. Increased tourist trade is to 
be another source of dollars. And a con- 
tinued high volume of imports by this 
country is expected to provide most of the 
dollars that Latin America will spend for 
U.S. goods. 

Imports from Latin America are ex- 
pected to continue at above prewar levels. 
Demand for the basic products of Latin 
America, such as sugar, bananas, coffee, 
fruits, vegetable oils, metals and woods, is 
rising. And depletion of many U.S. re- 
sources during the war has increased re- 
liance on foreign sources of supply. 

The over-all picture is that the U.S. 
will continue to maintain its favored posi- 
tion in Latin America’s foreign trade. Brit- 
ain and other war-devastated countries 
are expected to need years to rebuild their 
trade to prewar volumes. This country is 
the one source of supply ready to export 
almost immediately. And the countries to 
the south are the one*market where there 
is a huge demand and cash to help satisfy 
that demand. This does not mean that in 
the long run Latin America will provide a 
major outlet for the $10,000,000,000 in ex- 
ports being aimed at by some Government 
departments. But until Europe and Asia 
can make their demands felt, Latin Amer- 
ica can absorb much of U.S. production 
available for export. 





(SAVES... 


“Saves $600 a year in shipping 
foom,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3,4”, 
1/2”. For sample stencil, Ship- 
pers’ handbook prices, pin this 
to business letterhead, with your 
mame. 


MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Mh» U.S. Ae 
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Electric Razors with Plaskon Housings 
give clean, speedy shaves Lo sewicemen 


*® Recently, when Remington Electric Shavers went back into limited production, 
they were allocated for the exclusive use of hospitalized servicemen, and airmen 
whose faces are susceptible to frostbite. 


The housings for these new Remington Electric Shavers are Plaskon Molded 
Color. This versatile plastic material lends many worthwhile advantages to the 
Remington Shaver. 


Plaskon Materials can be molded into almost any desired shape, permitting 
unusual opportunity for handsome, practical designs in large quantities at very 
economical cost. They are available in a wide range of beautiful, permanent colors. 
Plaskon Materials are strong and non-shattering, with a smooth, warm-to-the- 
touch surface that remains gleaming and sanitary. They are unaffected by oils 
or fats; alcohol, acetone, or any common organic solvents; and are odorless, 


tasteless and inert. They have high dielectric strength, and are completely resis- 
tant to arcing and tracking under high voltages and high frequencies. 

Your products of today and tomorrow will enjoy profitable manufacturing and 
sales advantages if versatile Plaskon plastics can be adapted to their needs. Write 


for profusely illustrated booklet showing a great range of actual Plaskon 


applications to commercial and public needs. Experienced Plaskon men will MOLDED co LOR 


gladly assist in adapting colorful Plaskon plastics to your individual requirements. 






PLASKON DIVISION, LIBBEY » OWENS « FORD GLASS COMPANY, 2150 Syivan Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Canadian Agent: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 














WE'RE READY WITH THE <Aevees/vc2eg -Youch FOR YOUR DREAMS 


S the bright, colorful post-war world unfolds 
its beauty, every day objects will take on new, 
lasting glamour thru application of fine finishes 
developed and improved under war’s rigorous 
conditions. Ready, thru years of careful experi- 
mentation, testing and formulation, the ten stra- 
tegically located AMERICAN-MARIETTA 
COMPANY plants, will be a major factor in 
supplying the needs of peacetime manufac- 
turers seeking sales appeal and dura- 
bility of finish in the products they will 
make. Each AMERICAN-MARIETTA 
division carries on continuous research 
to anticipate reconversion and post-war 





finishing problems, for no manufacturer, ab- 
sorbed in the production of tanks or planes, 
can be expected to anticipate and solve all 
the intricacies of refrigerators and baby 
carriages. These geographically separated la- 
boratories act as a clearing house of finishing 
ideas — whether for metal, wood or plastics 
— working independently yet completely co- 
ordinated whenever it becomes necessary to go 
afield for the one best solution to a 
different problem. So, by planning ahead 
of the planners and dreamers, the whole 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA organization is 
ready to supply that finishing touch. 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


43 EAST OHIO STREET e 


Md 
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CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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DILEMMA ON AID TO BRITAIN 


Hints That U. S. May Have to Give Billions or See Trade Controlled 


Blow to hopes for free 
commerce in suggestions 
England can’t afford loan 


This country suddenly is thrown up 
against a very practical problem in the 
field of lending abroad. The problem is 
brought into the open by the plight in 
which Great Britain finds herself now that 
Lend-Lease is ended and the British must 
fend for themselves in the world. 

On the answer that this country gives 
to the problem that Britain represents 
will depend the kind of economic machin- 
ery that is to be built up in the postwar 
period. If one course is taken by the 
United States, the trend will be toward 
continued control of postwar financing and 
trade. If another course is taken, the di- 
rection may be toward freer trade and 
finance in the world, of the kind that the 
U.S. Government favors. 

Plight of the British is pictured by 
them in these terms: 

Debt owed by Britain to persons and 
government outside Britain, exclusive of 
Lend-Lease, amounts to the equivalent of 
$14,000,000.000. This is a type of debt that 
the British never before have shouldered— 
at least not since war debts of the last 
war were defaulted. 

Capital assets of Britain either drawn 
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JOHN BULL RECONVERTS 
...acreditor also turned into a debtor 


upon or destroyed during war amount to 
the equivalent of $8,000,000,.000. 

This means that Britain comes out of the 
war at least $22,000,000,000 worse off from 
a financial standpoint than when she went 
into war. The problem now faced is to ad- 
just and to live with that debt. Britain’s 


—Wide World 


THROUGH THESE DOCKS WILL PASS A NATION‘S HOPES 
. .. low imports, high exports is the formula 


AUGUST 31, 1945 





position is that of a debtor instead of a 
creditor nation, a position that can be par- 
ticularly difficult for a nation that is high- 
ly industrialized and possesses few natural 
resources, 

Lend-Lease covered up the British prob- 
lem during war. Britain, through Lend- 
Lease, acquired about $2,000,000,000 worth 
of food and raw materials annually, in ad- 
dition to munitions, without need to worry 
about dollar exchange to pay the cost. 
Lend-Lease now is ended. It is assumed 
that past Lend-Lease debts will be either 
written off or reduced to a token level. 
Even so, the British today face the prob- 
lem either of reducing purchases of food 
and raw materials in the United States or 
of finding some means to pay for those pur- 
chases. An estimate is that the British 
hold as much as $3,000,000,000 in dollar 
exchange, but British officials insist that 
this total represents no more than a safe 
working balance and cannot be drawn up- 
on heavily to pay current bills. 

Lines of action. It seems to be agreed 
that Great Britain now must act as follows: 

Imports must be reduced to essentials as 
rapidly as possible. This means that the 
prospect for sale of U.S. luxury products 
in Britain is likely to be small for some 
time at least. 

Exports must be stimulated in every 
possible way, in order that Britain may 
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Crystals of pure natural 
vitamin A, one example of 
DPI research. More is known 
about the characteristics of vita- 
min A in its commercial forms 
because of DPI research which 
distilled and redistilled the vita- 
min to produce it for the first 
time in its pure crystalline state. 
Limited supplies available for 
further research. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Zoncering Ahgh Ulcuum 


WEST, ROCHESTER Be. EW 


755 RIEDOGE ROAD 


Weadguarlere ge O- Sobible -Ulemune. and Atgh Chcuum Cgugoment a 


1. Expanding knowledge of the 
vitamins. One principal phase of our 
business is the high-vacuum distillation 
of bland, stable concentrates of vitamins 
A and E. Continuous research into the 
chemical and physical nature of these 










vitamins makes DPI the source formuch Jae 
of what is known about vitamins A and ’ 
E. This exploration continues and ex- ¥ 
pands. ha 


2. Exploring production and -use of 
high vacuum. Our adventures in high- 9 
vacuum chemistry caused DPI to orig- J 
inate and perfect equipment needed to 
produce vacuums which approach the 
total absence of air. Much of this research 
work, now concentrated on war uses, 
may be of great interest to industry 
when restrictions are lifted. 

3. Pioneering the use of molecular 
distillation. Many hitherto undistillable 
substances such as waxes, heavy oils and 
fixed fats yield valuable fractions when 
subjected to the DPI process of molec- 
ular distillation in high vacuum. A prod- 
uct of DPI research, this revolutionary 
new process for industry is just beginning 
to demonstrate its tremendous potential. 
We invite you to investigate. 


YORK 








earn exchange with which to pay for the 
raw materials and food that she must have 
if her industry is to keep going and if her 
people are- not to go hungry. 

Debt owed abroad must be got in hand, 
Lend-Lease debt will have to be settled as 
quickly as possible. The London Econo- 
mist,an influential British publication, sug. 
gests that non-Lend-Lease debt, particular- 
ly that owed by Britain to India and 
Egypt, be written down at least 50 per 
cent and the remainder be funded at a 
nominal rate of interest with little more 
than token payments on principal. 

New lines of credit then must be opened 
to tide over the transition period before 
British industry can reconvert and can 
regain a position in export markets of the 
world. There is every expectation that, if 
Britain needs to borrow, private invest- 
ment bankers and the United States 
Great Export-Import Bank will be pre- 
pared to provide whatever funds will be 
required. 

It is at this point that Britain comes 


up face to face with her fundamental de- 


cision on long-range policy. 

Free competition? One school of 
thought, and this frankly is backed by 
U.S. officials, holds that Great Britain 
should join up with the International 
Monetary Fund, that she should reduce 
or remove her Empire-Preference trade 
barriers, that she then should go out in 
the world and compete for trade on a 
relatively free basis, with gradual removal 
of restrictions on exchange and with a grad- 
ual lowering or removal of ‘all import bar- 
riers, This school places great importance 
upon the closest co-operation with the 
United States, both in economic and _po- 
litical matters, and is convinced that Brit- 
ain must tie her future to that of this 
country, depending upon the United States 
for financial assistance to get started in 
postwar. 

Controlled trade?, A second school of 
thought agrees that the kind of free-trade 
world that the U.S. envisages is the best 
kind of world and the one that Britain 
led for so long, but this school doubts that 
the British now can operate in that kind 
of world. It is argued that, if the United 
States wants Britain to go along in a 
world of monetary stability and lowered 
trade barriers, then it should be willing to 
pay a price for that co-operation. The sug- 
gestion is made that a gift of $6,000,000,- 
000 is the minimum that the British re- 
quire if they are to join the Bretton 
Woods agreements and are to commit 
themselves to lowering of trade barriers. 
It is insisted that Britain cannot afford to 
borrow billions of dollars if borrowing en- 
tails payment of interest, let alone any re- 
tirement of principal. If the United States 
is unwilling to make a grant of that size, 
then Britain should, in the view of this 
school, use her own devices to get along 
in the world. 

To go it alone, Britain would require the 
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OU’LL undoubtedly say, “No, of course not!” But 

the fact is, that without realizing it you may be 
leaving the door to your business wide open for much 
more serious losses. 

An inadequate system of handling money and keep- 
ing records can increase your costs and cut into your 
profits far more seriously than leaving the door of your 
office safe open. 

This is true whether your business is a small-town 
drug store, a nationally-known hotel, or a large manu- 
facturing plant. 

Whatever the size of your business, National ma- 
chines and systems can save you both time and money 
in handling all types of business accounting. This in- 


cludes such items as payroll, accounts receivable, and 
distribution of sales and costs. 
Find out for yourself without obligation! 

Ask to see facts and figures. A National representative, 
experienced in the types of systems which have been 
used most successfully in your kind of business, will 
be glad to show you his recommendations in black and 
white. No obligation, naturally. 

Have your own bookkeeping department check the 
National system recommended against the system you 
are now using. Make your decision on the basis of the 
facts shown by the comparison. 

The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 
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The spirited tempo of a lumberman’s axe, the steady rhythm of cross- 
cut saws, the re-echoing cry of ‘‘T-I-M-B-E-R’’ . . . these forest sounds have 
gained volume to bring a crescendo to lumber production for war. ¢ The 
lumber industry has met the challenge of war by increasing its yearly output 
by nearly 18 billion board feet . . . wood that has been indispensable in the 
construction of thousands of articles for victory. ® Though lumber con- 
tinues to be a 
many things planned for peace. Added to such pre-war articles as plywood 
and cellulose fiber for rayon, scientists have developed felt-like fabrics, stock 
feeds, plastics and a myriad of other things —from wood! ¢ Working closely 
with the lumber industry, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad transports  mil- 
lions of tons of lumber yearly over its 11,000 miles of track. From this 
close association we, of the B&O —all 70,000 of us—feel privileged to 
commend lumber’s 360,000 primary workers and the millions of men and 


women in allied industries for the tremendous job being done so well 


‘‘critical’’ war material, the timber and allied industries have 


for war... and peace. 











R. B. WHITE, President 


NEARLY 3,000,000 TONS OF LUMBER AND LUMBER 
PRODUCTS MOVED OVER B&O RAILS IN 1944! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 











following, according to advocates of the in- 
dependent approach: 

A sterling area would then have to be 
built along much more definite lines than 
before the war, In this area would go those 
nations that would accept payment in 
British currency for their sales of goods, 
and would agree to balance their accounts 
in this area by buying as much in the way 
of goods and services as they sell. 

Exchange control would be used to force 
nations like the United States to sell no 
more in the sterling area than the United 
States bought from that area. If this coun- 
try made loans in order to stimulate sales 
of goods for exports—at least to sterling- 
area countries—then it would have to real- 
ize that service on those loans would be 
related to willingness to take payment in 
goods. If the U.S. were unwilling to take 
such payment, then it would have to fore- 
go interest and principal payments on 
loans. 

Bulk buying and other devices would be 
utilized to strike hardest possible bargains 
in purchases of materials from outside the 
sterling area. Nations needing to import 
food and raw materials would use their 
bargaining position to get best possible 
prices and best terms of payment. 

The British obviously are very much 
in fear that the United States is going to 
enter on a period of large-scale foreign 
lending and of expansion and then, when 
the bloom is off and trouble develops, this 
country will tend to pull back from for- 
eign lending and foreign trade and will 
leave borrowing nations in trouble. The 
economic position of the United States is 
so dominating in the present-day world 
that a depression here might cause disaster 
to nations that had close ties with this 
country. 

That, in brief, explains the problem that 
now has to be confronted both in the 
United States and in Great Britain. The 
Socialist Government ‘in Britain is less in 
clined to take the postwar direction of 
policy that the United States favors and 
is more inclined to take the path of con- 
trolled trade than was the Conservative 
Government. Even so, Britain’s position 
is so vulnerable that American officials ex- 
pect that she will be forced to go along 
with this country in the period ahead. 














OMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


LANE-WELLS 
Cc 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
September 15, 1945, to stockholders 
of record August 29, 1945, 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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ou know she’s young — forever 
looking forward. She’s emotional 
— lives impulsively and thrives on it! 

She has just read a rapturous new 
romance by Rita Weiman, one of the 
shining stars in Cosmopolitan. 

Yes, Cosmopolitan’s pages are 
packed with the greatest writing of 
our times. And great writing makes 
great reading. Great reading moves 





the emotions. It builds dream castles. 
It spices day-to-day living. 

So, now that she’s held by Rita 
Weiman’s writing — step up again, 
Revlon! Help enhance her beauty with 
a stroke of genius — matching lips and 
nails by Revlon! While you’re at it, 
tell her how to add a glow of glamour 
with “Wind-Milled” Face Powder. 


She’s in a most receptive frame of 


| osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 


53 a IO gO 2 IR ape 
lt Fi, Z 
ee 
gi j 


impulses... 


..- follow up now 


with your story, Revlon! 


mind. She’s just been stirred by the 
stories of Rita Weiman. She’s lived the 
life so attractively etched by Faith 
Baldwin, Louis Bromfield and the 
other great writers in Cosmopolitan. 

There’s no denying it, Revlon, and 
no one knows it better than you! Emo- 
tion makes wars. Emotion makes mar- 
riages. Emotion makes SALES! 


* An advertiser in Cosmopolitan since 1942 








o/ 
Emotion makes Wars iy 


Emotion makes Marriages 
Emotion makes Sales 











Welcome Llome / 


ND now her lifted beacon hand bids welcome to 

her own. She gazes out to sea upon a mighty fleet 

of transports of the air, filled with her valiant sons re- 
turning from a work well done. 

She bestows her benediction alike upon those who 
are home to stay and those who still have work to do 
— but whose task will be done more quickly because 
they will use the highways of the sky. 

With compassionate eyes she looks upon the dawn 
of brighter days as all men everywhere once more turn 
to paths of peace and these same transports of the air 
begin to span the far-flung continents in friendly trade 
between the nations of the world. 

On foreign battlefields our boys have found their wings 








“SEND THESE, THE HOMELESS, TEMPEST-TOST TO ME, 
I LIFT MY “AMP BESIDE THE GOLDEN DOOR!”’ 
— Inscription on the Statue of Liberty 


and henceforth they will fly. They will want this means 
of travel in their daily lives—in fields of commerce—in 
leisure hours with days to spend in distant places hitherto 
beyond the reach of modest means. 


Yes, air transportation which has so ably met the needs 
of war will play no little part in building a finer and a 
better land in which these men will find that peace and 
freedom for which they fought. Welcome home! 

When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


» » »~ 
This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEANING 


THE WORLD IN AIR TRANSPORT 


Writter 
THE U 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Formula for postwar prosperity, now to be applied, is this: 

1. End controls speedily, encourage wage-salary rises, restore competition. 
2. Hold down prices of finished goods, particularly consumer durables. 

i 3. Let pent-up demand, backed by immense liquid savings, react against the 
supply of goods, priced under ceilings, to force an immense production. 

White House accepts the idea that price control is the key to prolonged 
‘prosperity after the war; that Government must use its power, despite rising 
costs of production, to keep prices at a level that will encourage demand. 

Profit margins, under prevailing theory, should be squeezed if necessary to 
absorb cost increases due to wage increases. Prices must be prevented from a 
rise that would tend to burn up the value of savings and to restrict demand. 

OPA seems ready to fight it out on that line, at least until July 1, 1946. 
By that time, by the time price control ends unless renewed, competition will be 
restored as a broad governor of price movements. At least that is the idea. 














Except for price control, the lid is pretty well off war controls. 

Wage controls are ended where wage rises will not mean price advances. 
Wages, however, may not be reduced below the September, 1942, level. 

Salary controls, to all intents and purposes, are ended. 

Labor supply is completely free of control. Any employer can hire or fire 
any number of workers in any locality for almost any reason. 

Raw materials either are, or soon will be, freed of controls. 
2 Construction is about to be turned loose; is to come out from under L-4l 
just as soon as building-material supplies are ample to ease price-rise pressure. 
Export business is about to move back into private hands, but probably 
under limited control to avoid export of materials badly needed in U.S. 

Taxes are an early order of business for adjustment. 

Antitrust laws once more are in full force, once more are counted upon to 
stir competition, to try to keep the economic system from becoming too rigid. 

White House obviously hopes that civilian industry will expand rapidly to 
fill the big gap being left by drastic cutback in war industry; that the setback 
now occurring can be shortened by being swift and sharp. Controls that are to 
be retained are related to the official view of what is needed to help business 
in its shift from a war to a peace basis. There is no apparent intention to 
keep controls just for the sake of control.. It is in the field of price control 
that Government intends to keep its hand in longest. 





























Emphasis in control of prices, a control that stays, is as follows: 

Living-cost items, food, clothing, rent, will be kept under strict control. 

Durable consumer goods, washing machines, kitchenware, radios, autos and 
like items, will be held to a price level at or near 1942, despite cost rises. 

Building materials will be brought under firmer price controls. 

Women's and children's low-priced clothing will be channeled into produc= 
tion and to market with pre-ticketed ceiling prices to avoid concentration of 
output in high-priced lines. Concern is over the position of lower-income 
groups. 

That's about the OPA program so long as price control lasts. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Effect of wage and salary-control modification will be about like thiS..ee.e 

Wage increases will go into effect in thousands of cases where employers 
and workers had agreed to increases but were awaiting War Labor Board approval. 

Wage-increase demands of unions will grow. Unemployment, however, is to 
result in some counterpressure to wage increases; is to give employers a means 
of resisting demands. Government sympathy is to be on the side of increases. 

Salary increases, particularly among executives, will be widespread. Only 

real check to size of increases is a Treasury check of what is "reasonable." 

You can get a detailed report of wage-salary situation on page 5l. 











Income payments to individuals, as we've pointed out before, will decline 
sharply in the months ahead; will jolt many people into spending caution. 

Payments, over all,will drop from $163,000,000,000 to $120,000,000,000. 

Wage and salary payments, mostly wages, will account for most of the drop. 

Dividends will decline little in total. Interest payments will rise. 

Farm net income will fall from about $12,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. 

Even so, at some point in early 1946, deflation now starting will run its 
course as public demand for goods and services and for construction reverses the 
downtrend of production and of income. It is then that a boom could get started. 











There are these facts to be kept in mind..... 

Individual income in 1946, after drastic reductions, still will be ata 
level high enough to sustain spending near the peak of wartime. 

Consumers spent at a rate of $103,500,000,000 in first quarter, 1945. 

Income of individuals, after taxes, in 1946 will be $111,000,000,000 in 
Spite of the reductions to be expected. A more drastic cut is improbable. 

Thus, consumers could spend at the war peak and still save $7,500,000,000. 
Actually, consumers probably will spend about $92,000,000,000 in 1946, and will 
save about $19,000,000,000, adding further to war-swollen savings. 








Postwar outlook, of course, depends on the spending attitude of people, on 
what people with money do with their money when goods are available. 

The strong weight of opinion is that people in postwar will spend freely 
once it is clear that everything is not going to pot, that business will go on. 

It is when the turn comes, when people really start to satisfy the wants 
that went unsatisfied in war, that wartime savings can get in their work. It is 
then that these savings may start to turn over, may touch off a buying spree. 

Prewar savings were at a rate of about $7,000,000,000 a year. ‘ 

Savings in 1944 totaled about $40,000,000,000. 

Savings in 1945 will be about $36,000,000,000. 

Accumulated wartime savings by the end of 1946 will be $178,000,000,000. 

Of that total, $138,000,000,000 will be in liquid form. Excess of those savings 
above normal by the end of 1946 will be about $105,000,000,000. 

Once trends are upward again, once people become imbued with the idea of 
buying things that they want at a time when there are no checks on that buying, 
there can be a tendency to bid up prices. 

That is the official fear. It explains why price controls and controls on 
rental charges will be continued so long as power for control exists, or so long 
as industry is not geared to supply all public demands at rather stable prices. 

















When Congress comes backKk.eee. 

War time, one hour ahead of sun time, may be ended in September. 

Unemployment insurance is likely to be liberalized. 

Full Employment bill will become a center of controversy, but seems not to 
be in line for early approval, unless modified into a pious expression of hope. 

Tax adjustment will start, including repeal of excess-profits tax effective 
on income years starting next January 1. Congress is in a mood for that. 
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A large group of Senate and House 
members, with an eye to the human side 
of reconversion, now is backing the Full 
Employment bill of 1945. The title of the 


measure explains its purpose—to provide 


jobs for all who seek them. This would be 
done through Government expenditures to 
create work in periods when private in- 
vestment and expenditure were insufficient 
to maintain satisfactory employment. 

The ideas that the bill contains are re- 
ceiving powerful support. President Tru- 
man has just expressed his approval. So, 
too, have Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes and several other members of the 
Cabinet. Labor unions and farm organiza- 
tions are pushing the legislation actively. 
Obviously, general congressional support 
is growing. And, just as obviously, the bill 
is to furnish one of the major controversies 
of the coming session of Congress. 

All these circumstances make it impor- 
tant to know what the bill contains and 
its history, and to become familiar with 
the men behind it, for much will be heard 
from them in the months ahead. 

How a bill is written. President Tru- 
man, himself, had a part in the measure’s 
origin. Last December, while still a Sen- 
ator, he and Senator James E. Murray 
(Dem.), of Montana, submitted a report 
as members of a Military Affairs subcom- 
mittee on the situation that would arise 
with the cancellation of contracts at the 
end of the war. It appended, for discussion 
purposes, a draft of a measure generally 
similar to the present Full Employment 
bill. Then Mr. Truman became Vice Presi- 
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dent and left the project to Senator Murray, 

Senator Murray, 2 tall, mild and gently 
spoken Westerner, was much preoccupied 
with the idea. The 
Senator is that some- 
what rare combina- 
tion, a man of great 
wealth who also is a 
confirmed liberal. He 
came into the Senate 
at the outset of the 
New Deal, appointed 
to succeed the late 
and famous Senator 
Thomas F. Walsh, 
the oil-scandal _in- 
vestigator. Senator Murray went down the 
line with the New Deal. He supported 
President Roosevelt’s proposals uniform- 
ly, often at the expense of alienating domi- 
nant industrial interests in his State. He 
was a prominent prewar opponent of iso- 
lationism. He revised his full-employment 
bill several times and then sought help. 

Senator Wagner. He went first of all 
to Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York. Senator 
Wagner, too, is a 
noted liberal. His 
childhood _ back- 
ground included im- 
migration from Ger- 
many and poverty. 
Always approachable 
and genial, a good 
conversationalist and 
good companion, he 
early .became inter- 
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This is pretty Jeanne Crain, new and 
glamorous star at 20th-Century-Fox, 
who will soon be seen with Dick Haymes 
in the Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein Il technicolor “musical, 
“State Fair.” 
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Auto-Lite helps provide the rugged 
electrical nervous system needed by 
this Model 39 Consolidated Liberator 
Liner as it sets new records in transport 
service, Auto-Lite Steelductor is used 
on the majority of American fighting 


planes. 
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Airline center of world commerce through 
its strategic location on the Pacific Rim, 
Seattle is America’s closest city to one- 
half the world’s population. Gateway 
to Alaska and the Orient, it is the 
metropolis of a region rich in natural 
resources, with one-sixth of the na- 
tion’s power and vast and varied 
scenic and recreational attractions | 
—a peacetime playground for | 
tourists and vacationers. / 
Seattle is the home of the | 
cool-smoking KIRSTEN pipe, , 
now distributed by the armed {f/f 
forces to overseas PX and 
Ship Service Stores, 


KIRSTEN PIPE 
COMPANY 
Dept. 158 ; 

Seattle 1, Wash. ; 
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In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel Chatham retains 
a spirit of calm serenity 
which busy visitors find 
most appealing. Its 
large, pleasantrooms and 
suites, its thoughtful 
service, invite rest and 
relaxation. Three distinc- 
tive restaurants gratify- 
ing a variety of moods. 


F RE ALTY 
















HAM 


Bartlett, Manager 


ie New York 
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ested in labor matters. Rising in law and 
politics, he stuck to the underdog. Sen- 
ator Wagner is a coauthor of the Social 
Security Act, and his name is on the 
National Labor Relations Act. Senator 
Wagner became much interested in Sen- 
ator Murray’s proposal. 

Senator Thomas. Senator Murray also 
enlisted the help of another outstanding 
Senate liberal, Sen- 
ator Elbert D. Thom; 
as (Dem.), of Utah. 
Senator Thomas is 
scholarly and _ te- 
served, and precise in 
speech. For years he 
was professor of po- 
litical science at the 
University of Utah, 
and earlier he spent 
many years in Japan. 
In the Senate, he be- 
came chairman of the Labor Committee, 
was active in promoting New Deal legis- 
Jation and blocking antilabor measures. 
He, too, quickly fell in with Senator Mur- 
ray’s idea. 

Senator O’Mahoney. Next, Senator 
Murray went to Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 

honey (Dem.), of 

Wyoming. Small, 

wiry and _ vigorously 

explosive in debate, 

Senator O’Mahoney 

too, is of a liberal 

cast of mind. He 
backed most New 
- Deal measures, but 

balked at the 1937 

bill for the reorgani- 

zation of the Supreme 

Court. His principal 
interest has been the curbing of monopo- 
listic tendencies. He was chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, which made an exhaustive study of 
the American economy with a special view 
to monopoly. Senator O’Mahoney was in- 
terested in Senator Murray’s project, too. 

Republican help. The four discussed 
and revised the bill. On January 22, Sena- 
tor Murray introduced the measure on be- 
half of all of them. It attracted an out- 
burst of attention, which quickly subsided. 
The measure, to many, seemed visionary, 
unnecessarily leftish and filled with a pros- 
pect of continuous, postwar unbalanced 
budgets. For months, it slumbered quiet- 
ly in a Senate pigeonhole. But Senator 
Murray and his group were not resting. 
Ultimately, they came up with the unex- 
pected. Four Republican Senators joined 
in sponsoring the legislation. They were: 

Senator Charles W. Tobey of New 

Hampshire, usually considered a con- 

servative, inveterate foe of the New 

Deal; Senator George D. Aiken of Ver- 

mont, former Governor, a Republican 

of middle-road tendencies; Senator Wil- 
liam Langer, a Republican independ- 
ent from North Dakota; and Senator 
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Commercial 


Banking 


Capital 
$14,000,000 


Surplus 
$28,000,000 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Wayne Morse of Oregon, a new mem- 

ber of pronounced liberalism. 

The addition of the four Republicans 
gave the Full Employment bill new mo- 
mentum. 

In the House, meanwhile, Representa- 
tive Wright Patman (Dem.), of Texas, 
previously interested 
principally in anti- 
chain-store, monetary 
and veterans’ legisla- 
tion, took up the 
Murray bill and in- 
troduced it. Repre- 
sentative George E. 
Outland (Dem.), of 
California, undertook 
to organize support 
for the measure, and 
now heads a steering 
committee for that purpose. He claims 
more than 100 sponsors in the House. 

The addition of Presidential, Cabinet, 
farm and labor support, much of it in the 
last few weeks, has made the Full Em- 
ployment bill one of the livest issues on 
Capitol Hill. As for the bill, itself: 

Terms. The measure says it shall be the 
policy of the United States to “assure” 
the existence at all times of job opportuni- 
ties for all who seek them. Much debate 
is to center on the meaning of the word 
“assure.” Opponents are expected to try 
to substitute some less definite expression, 
such as “promote.” 

Beyond expressing policy, the bill re- 
quires the President to submit each year 
a “nation’s budget,” estimating how much 
in federal expenditures would be necessary 
to achieve full employment, and laying 
down a program for spending the money. 
A joint congressional committee would 
study the President’s recommendations 
and submit them to Congress for revision, 
and for rejection or approval. 

There are many proposed ways of using 
Government expenditures to increase em- 
ployment. There could be public works, 
giving jobs both to those directly engaged 
and in the industries which supply build- 
ing materials. There could be loans to 
railroads and other public utilities and 
private concerns for building new plants 
and buying new equipment. Tax adjust- 
ments could be used, too, to encourage 
business to greater expansion when em- 
ployment lags. A stimulation of foreign 
trade might be indicated. And there might 
be efforts to adjust things by regulating 
credit and currency conditions. 

In any event, the federal budget as it 
now is known would be balanced only in 
periods of full employment. At other times, 
deficit spending to make jobs could be ex- 
pected to keep Government income lag- 
ging below expenditures. 

Opposition. All these possibilities, com- 
bined with the apparent growth of senti- 
ment for the bill, are arousing solid con- 
servative opposition. A major congres- 
sional battle is in the’ making. 


AUGUST 31, 1945 





ee 
—Harris & Ewing 
Rep. Patman 
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PEERLESS 
now produces 


HORIZONTAL 
as well as 
Vertical pumps 


With the recent acquisition of Dayton- 
Dowd Company, PEERLESS now can 
supply a pump for any need, including 
SPLIT-CASE horizontal centrifugals. 
Vertical and horizontal types are made in 
capacities from 10 to 220,000 gallons per 
minute. 


If you are planning to “step up” your 
water supply, consult with PEERLESS. 
You will benefit by new PEERLESS de- 
velopments ... increased precision, im- 
proved designs, enlarger engineering 
service. 
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PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corp 
LOS ANGELES 31. CALIF 
301 W. Ave. 26 


CANTON 6, OH 
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“It’s a matter of 


GOOD TASTE!” 
1. © 


attractive table and 
pleasant surroundings 
add extra zest to an 
outdoor supper. And 

the finer flavor of Don Q 

Rum adds extra zest to 

any rum drink. Don Q 


is the favorite quality 





rum of Puerto Rico. It's = 


a matter of good taste! 


pon Q RUM S 


86 PROOF 





Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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25 Card-Sheets | 
Show FACTS 
on 500 Cards 


Use Cards only. Join to- | 
gether, File sheets of | 
Cards on edge in corre- | 
spondence folders — Half | 
inch visible margin. Send } 
order. 500 Blank Cards } 
6x4 inch $3.45—10x4 $5.30. 500 Printed Cards | 
6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $8.50. Use Visible Indexing, | 
Color Signaling, Visible Tabulation of vital infor- 

mation. Ten years national use. Send no money. | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. | 


Sheets of Cards 





®@ Read the absorbing story of the Switlik 
Chute’s amazing contribution to flying in 


Easy Low Cost Cost a ak 

Quick iad ee peace and war. Learn what Switlik Safe- 

Flexible = Saves Time — Stock T-Chunes will de for you: siter che. war. 

Durable Purchase Rulea Interesting information is also included | 

Seveubtic Phodbect Credit on the history of parachutes and their 
« b s 

Compact Collection Payroll development. | 


@ This booklet is published as a public 
service in the interests of Safe-T-Flying 
and presents the Switlik Safe-T-Chute as 
the ‘“‘Life Line of the Sky.” 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY 
Dept. V-9, Trenton, N. J. 
ee ee ee 


Write for Catalog 


Handifax 
VISIBLE CARD RECORDS 


Ross-Gould Co., 321 N. Tenth 
ST. LOUIS 





“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Demobilize Limited-Service Men? 
Sir:—A rebuttal to Mrs. H. B. in “The 


Yeas and Nays” for Aug. 10 regarding use 
of limited-service men overseas after peace. 

From a purely selfish standpoint, we 
wish to point out the following things: It 
is not our fault that we are limited service 
and required to serve at desk jobs in the 
U.S.: the Army took us and put us here. 
A lot of us have served three, four or five 
years in this Army and thus have been de- 
nied the freedoms of civilian life and re- 
ceived a low total of discharge points. A 
lot of us are 30 years of age and over— 
some single, some married. A few years 
hence, signs will again carry the wording, 
“No Men Over 30 Need Apply.” 

Why should we be further penalized? 
Why can’t we be given some consideration 
for discharge? They quit drafting men 30 
and over long ago. 

We earnestly suggest that, when the 
final peace is signed, discharges be con- 
sidered only on the following three items 
on an equal basis: age, length of service 
and dependency. And, above all, the draft 
should be continued to let out the men 
who served in the present war. 

Ft. Sill, Okla. T. Sear. OLDsTER 


* * * 
On Punishment for Hirohito 


Sir:—I can’t agree with the experts in 
the soft treatment they would mete out to 
Emperor Hirohito (USN, Aug. 10, 1945). 
The very fact that he is, at one time, the 
godhead of Japan’s Government and re- 
ligion should be the reason he should be 
branded as a super war criminal. 

Since we are a Christian nation, what 
better way to start converting the Japa- 
nese people than to first destroy their 
heathen god and religion? 

Too often the heads of state escape 
from bodily harm, and in this case it 
would have a good effect on the people 
everywhere to see that one who dared lead 
his nation in attack was suitably punished. 

I think the punishment meted out to the 
Japanese people should certainly be worse 
than the Nazis received, for Japan was 
first to attack us, and the United States 
should make their punishment an example 
to any future aggressor against us. Then 
turn their schooling over to our various 
Christian religious sects. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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GOVERNMENT SURPLUS PLANES 


FOR SALE 


LOCKHEED “LODESTARS”, CESSNAS, PRIMARY TRAINERS, BASIC TRAINERS 


Planes now on continuing sale include Lockheed 
“‘Lodestars’’, Consolidated-Vultee Basic Trainers, 
Twin-Engine Cessnas, Boeing PT-17 Primary Train- 
ers, and Fairchild PT-19 Primary Trainers. These 





flight. 


Lockheed “‘Lodestars’”’ 


Low-wing, all metal cargo and passenger 
transports. Powered by two Wright 
1,200 h. p. engines. Hamilton standard 
constant-speed propellers. Gross weight: 
passenger, 17,500 lbs.; cargo, 18,500 lbs. 
Fuel capacity 644 gals. Retractable 
landing gear and Fowler flaps. Can be 
scone at Bush Field, Augusta, Ga. 
Sold directly by Aircraft Division, 
R. F. C., 1625 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Prices: $25,000 to $50,000. 
Can be financed. 


Twin-Engine Cessnas 


Powered with two Jacobs Model L4MB 
engines, of 225 h. p. each. Operate on 
73 octane gasoline. Cruise at approxi- 
mately 140 m.p.h. Low-wing wood, steel 
and fabric construction. For sale at all 
RFC Sales Centers. Prices: $3,900 to 
$8,500. Can be financed. 


Consolidated-Vultee Basic Trainers 


Single-engine, 2-place, tandem seated, 
with enclosed cockpit. Powered with 
450 h. p. Pratt and Whitney Wasp, Jr., 


and Wright engines. Equipped with dual 
controls and blind flying instruments. 
For sale at all RFC Sales Centers. 


Primary Trainers—$875-$2,400 


Both Fairchild and Boeing makes. Two- 
place, tandem, open cockpit—160 to 


235 h. p. Cruising speed in excess of 
90 miles per hour. 


Sailplanes, Gliders—$350-$875 


CAA type-certificated 


Pratt-Read, TG32. Two-place-side-by- 
side sailplanes. Dual controls. RFC 
Sales Center, Americus, Ga. Price $500. 
Waco CG-3A —9-place cargo and pas- 
senger gliders. New. For sale at RFC 
Sales Center, Americus, Ga. Price $875. 


Taylorcraft TG-6 2-place gliders, con- 
vertible to power. For sale at RFC Sales 
Centers: Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; Ft. Worth, 
Texas; Phoenix, Arizona; and Ontario, 
Calif. Price $350. 


Barrage Balloons 


Light-weight 2-ply neoprene-coated 
fabric. Suggested for use where light 
weight weatherproof material is re- 
quired. Two sizes available—one con- 
taining 260 sq. yds. of fabric; the other 


781 sq. yds. For sale as a unit—$1.00 
per sq. yd. Address inquiries to: Air- 
craft Division, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 1625 K Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


models are type-certificated but individual planes 
must be repaired to meet Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration airworthiness requirements for civilian 








SALES CENTERS 


(Cities listed alphabetically by States) 





LOCATION AIRPORT 
Birmingham, Alabama...........-.:: Municipal 
Wieeatur, AIMNGMA. ... 0.6 6 ccccesccese . Municipal 
PROCS, MUN s 6-654 kwaced cece Thunderbird II 
Tucson, ATiZONS. . 2... scccccccecsessess- Ryan 
Wickeninirg, AMBORR . . 6.6 i ccccesisess Echeverria 
Pine BGG, ArRAMaas....< .66 cciscscesveves Grider 
West Helena, Arkamsas....... Thom pson-Robbins 
Blythe, California... 0... ccccsccesesesesees Gary 
Dos Palos, California..........-. ......Eagle 
WIGS CURE so 6 oso ever wesc Chandler Field 
Hiemmie€; Camtoemies.. oc.c cic ciadasccwswensae Ryan 
Ontarid, Caloris 6.05 ciieiccicivnvecwe tes Cal-Aero 
San JOse,; Camormia. 20.6 s cciscccccsiog San Jose 
Dewvat, COMM «4 < ccccccvcesncesdnus Hayden 
eee ee Chapman 
St. Petersburg, Florida....... Ludwig-Sky Harbor 
po a err rer ere re Souther 
PA GOIN 6 6 6546650 Ve Hic dan Keeceanae Bush 
EGURINE GOONIN soo ce dcciduasesus as Municipal 
DERE, TRON aie 6:0 cde res enedewe Ford-Lansing 
Indianapolis, Indiana. ..........e:- Sky Harbor 
De re or or Cran 
WH RCI PIR fae. x. on disp a:cria Ba Seog oot miei Municipal 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana... E. Baton Rouge Parish 
North Grafton, Massachusetts. ...North Grafton 
Leneing: DEIGMSOR. . «6.026. sce dks Capitol City 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ..............-. Victory 
Clarksdale, Mississippi ................. Fletcher 





ere rere e Augustine 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. ............... Harris 
Kansas City, Missouri... ..............Municipal 
Robertson, MiBsOGi so. oc ceccsscccuves Municipal 
SIKCMON; DAMBGUEE 6 co's ce ecesvins Harvey Park 
EECOORE,) RACMNAMNIN Se: 6(5 a1d'sinie's5,00 Ct oas Municipal 
Omaha, Nebraska..................-Municipal 
TROND i oii oiia: 3.45 a Saeed acetates CARRS Reno 
Readington, New Jersey...... Solberg-Hunterton 
Albuquerque, New Mexico..... .Army Air Field 
pi ee. De re ; . Albany 
Rochester, New York................Municipal 
White Plains, New York..... Westchester County 
Charlotte, North Carolina.............. Cannon 
PNG GIy a0 5. 6. 60 6:0.6.0 bw wa vice. sie ere ce 
CN GIs give 0 6 «hos news aheneae Lunkin 
EY Remo, ORIGNOMA. . 66 oc ceccccceses Mustang 
Muskogee, Oklahoma... ........cccceses Hat Box 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma............ Cimarron 
Ponca City, Oklahoma............... Municipal 
Stillwater, Oklahoma......... $c Municipal 
Portland, Oregoh. ...... . 0006. Portland-Troutdale 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania................ Bettis 
Bennettsville, South Carolina............ Palmer 
Camden, South Carolina.............Woodward 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. ............... Sioux 
SUCOO TOONS 55 os oi crdeciwdcns McKellar 
Union City, Temnessee............ Embry-Riddle 
WIG BON. hoe ccccscundacveaes ... Bruce 
De ee es ee Corsicana 
CO REIN opie raves dsccaviniwaumas Municipal 
Fort Stoektem, TUtas... oo cccvcsccces . Gibbs 
WONG OGRE, ROMO 6s sae ce eceeacnntetaees Hicks 
WIGQERGE, TONES 6 ccd edeavcuskeunucs Municipal 
Fe ee re ne Lamesa 
Sam Agtenio, TeSAs oc. 6 ccicccvieccevces Municipal 
Seams, TOM 6 0c cs cextssecccwateud Arledge 
WORN, FORME ec cascv es di acvcsasicee cate Victory 
Salt Lake City, Utah... . .ccceses Municipal No. 1 
Alexandria, Virginia. ............ Hybla Valley 
Olympia, Washington........... Army Air Field 
Morgantown, West Virginia........... Municipal 
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Political Effect of Demobilization . . . Handicaps 
For Gen. de Gaulle . . . Conflict on Tax Planning 


President Truman has not been too 
pleased by what has been pictured 
here as an effort to build a British 
trading bloc in which the United 
States might find itself at somewhat 
of a disadvantage. Abrupt termina- 


tion of Lend-Lease is regarded by ° 


some Officials as a means of jolting the 
British into a recognition of the reali- 
ties of thé postwar trade situation. 


x *&* *& 


President Truman, like President 
Roosevelt before him, is irritated by 
the tendency in France to ask for 
large-scale aid from U.S. in one 
breath and to engage in a campaign 
of criticism and of obstruction with 
. another. The President merely re- 
flected this deeply held opinion when 
he told French newsmen that he 
thought the newspapers of France had 
been unfair in criticism of this country. 


x «K€ 


France’s Charles de Gaulle has had to 
do a very definite selling job with U.S. 
President Truman, who has not been 
pleased by the attitude of General 
de Gaulle in treatment of problems 
that have arisen as a result of trans- 
porting through and quartering in 
France large numbers of U.S. troops. 
It seems that the French were not al- 
ways ready to recognize Americans as 
their liberators. 


x *k * 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
is taking a firm stand in postwar price 
controls, with assurance of the strong- 
est White House backing. Mr. Tru- 
man is determined to avoid a postwar 
price rise, once the upturn in business 
activity starts, if that is possible. 


xk *& 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and not the White House or 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, originated 
the idea of a grand display on the oc- 
casion of formal Japanese surrender. 
Idea of top officials in Washington had 


been that surrender terms could be ar-: 
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ranged on a U.S. battleship lying off 
Tokyo, and that surrender itself could 
be concluded in a rapid, businesslike 
way without any appearance of leg 
pulling on the part of the Japanese. 


x k & 


White House officials and high mili- 
tary officials are disturbed by what ap- 
pears to be a widespread opinion among 
servicemen that they are entitled to 
discharge six months after formal sur- 
render occurs, ending the shooting 
part of the war. The actual promise is 
that men will be released six months 
after war is formally declared by 
Congress to be ended. That declara- 
tion may be two or three years away. 


Kk *& 


Mr. Truman is under growing pres- 
sure to encourage a rapid demobiliza- 
tion of men from the armed forces in- 
stead of standing by the slow demobi- 
lization now planned. Some officials 
are warning that the political kick- 
backs from a slow release of men from 
service, as now projected, can be vio- 
lent in 1946, an election year. 


x *k * 


U.S. Navy, under Fleet Admirals 
Ernest J. King and Chester W. Nim- 
itz, after doing most to make possible 
the winning of the war in the Pacific, 
is having to play a secondary role in 
the ceremonies and the recognition 
that go along with Japanese surrender. 


eR st 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, will 
need to use great persuasive powers 
to gain a dominant voice for the Treas- 
ury in shaping postwar tax policy. 
Senator Walter George, head of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Taxation, has very definite and very 
conservative tax ideas that do not 
always jibe with those of the Treas- 
ury. 


x *k *& 


Treasury sources are being credited 
by tax leaders in Congress with inspir- 
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ing reports that the 3 per cent normal 
tax on incomes is to be repealed. Out- 
right repeal of that tax would cost 
nearly $3,000,000,000 in revenue and 4 
about end the chance for giving any 
substantial relief to taxpayers of large 
income. 























xk *k *& 


William H. Davis’s Office of Economic 
Stabiliz 1tion soon will pass from the’ 
picture, along with the War Labor 
Board and some other wartime agen-) 
cies. 


x *k *& 


Talk of a $6,000,000,000 grant of dol- 4 
lar exchange to Great Britain to help 
her get adjusted to a normal basis of 
postwar trade is purely unofficial and 

is not under consideration by this — 
Government. 4 


x k *& 


President Truman, despite contrary 
reports, did not come around to the 
view that he had been sold a bill of 
goods in agreeing to keep Hirohito or 
some other member of the dynasty on 
the throne in Japan as a condition for 
peace. The Cabinet decision on this 
point was unanimous, with Mr. Tru- 
man actively in favor. 


kok ok } 


James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
personally approved the address oi 
Nelson Rockefeller, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, outlining the policy of 
this Government toward Argentina 
and other nations of Latin America. 





*% * * 


It is not at all certain that Wayne Cg 
Taylor is to stay at the head of the 
Export-Import Bank when a n 
board of directors is chosen for t 1 
Bank and when operations are 
panded, along lines now planned 
Some of the White House group aft 
urging that the President name hig 
own head of the Bank to take th 
place of Mr. Taylor, who was @ 
pointed by President Roosevelt. ~ 
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owll acree we. It’s a promise .. . you'll find a bright, smooth flavor 
, =_— that’s different . . . unmatched, we believe, in any other 


whiskey. Try Schenley Reserve . . . finest in a tradition 


One 66% / 
ge a . 
IUs Mellow as a aad of fine whiskies . . . the most widely enjoyed whiskey 


in America today! Blended whiskey 86 proof. 60% 


% 4s M vail 99 
OU miny Ol ning a4 grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. 
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and the Recs for a pence evening. Cheaters’ me 
Right Combination World’s Best Tobaceos always gives Bx 
you smoking pleasure at its best. Chesterfields. egy =) 
because they’re milder, « :. cooler... better- ~tasting.: 





